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Human Relations According 
to ‘Ephesians’ 


By MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


(ED. NOTE: This paper was prepared to provide the exegetical motivation 
for the Institute on Human Relations held at Valparaiso University, July 24 
to 26, 1953.) 


first place in a radio contest with her answer to the question, 

“How should Hitler be punished for his crimes against 
humanity?” She won a prize for the answer: “He ought to be 
made to wear a black face and to live in a community where racial 
discrimination is practiced.” + This girl had observed, if not experi- 
enced, the horrors of prejudice, of man’s most cruel inhumanity to 
man. It is something of a tragic commentary on human affairs that 
the worst punishment this student could imagine had to be described 
in terms of an attitude toward a particular race by members of 
a different biological strain. 


A BOUT ten years ago a high school girl from the South took 


The evil of prejudice has been treated from many angles in the 
past. It has been done statistically, so to speak, in as recent a docu- ° 
ment as “Civil Rights in the United States, 1952,” assembled and 
published by the American Jewish Congress and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. The horrors 
resulting from segregation have been considered from their social 
and moral points of view in such treatments of the subject as are 
found in Henry C. Link’s The Rediscovery of Morals and in the 
teport of former President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
entitled “To Secure These Rights.” This matter has been the theme 
of a number of movies, outstanding among which is probably Louis 
de Rochemont’s “Lost Boundaries.” 
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Today, however, we propose to proceed beyond this point. We 
want to throw the bright searchlight of a significant New Testa- 
ment document on this whole question as we discuss “Human Rela- 
tions According to St. Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians.” From a Chris- 
tian point of view, dealing with a problem such as this in the white 
light of God’s revealed will is, of course, the most penetrating probe 
that can be undertaken. 

The Letter to the Ephesians is of particular significance in the 
area of human relations because the major theme of the book is 
unity in Christ. “Ephesians” presents the basic structure which 
humanity needs for the expression of any kind of truly com- 
munal life acceptable to God. Its theme is the Church; and the 
Church is here represented as the universal community intended and 
designed by God to transcend and embrace all differences of race, 
station, and sex. The book addresses itself to the problem of human 
relations with a phrase which is found in verse fourteen of chapter 
two and which represents our present theme, namely, 


“THE MIDDLE WALL OF PARTITION” 


This expression owes its origin to the presence of a wall which 
divided the inner court of the Temple at Jerusalem from the outer 
courtyard. The sanctuary was open only to Jews; Gentiles dared go 
no farther than the wall that enclosed it. From Josephus we know 
that bilingual inscriptions, in both Latin and Greek, were placed 
at regular intervals along this wall, warning Gentiles not to enter 
the sanctuary itself. One of these inscriptions was found some 
seventy-five years ago during some excavations made on the site of 
the Temple. It reads: “No man of another race is to proceed within 
the partition and enclosing wall about the sanctuary; and anyone 
arrested there will have himself to blame for the penalty of death 
which will be imposed as a consequence.” 

You may recall that as the result of an alleged breach of this 
regulation a tumult had once arisen in Jerusalem over St. Paul 
himself, who was thought to have taken Trophimus into the inner 
precincts (Acts 21:28 f.). Partly perhaps as an echo of this per- 
sonal experience the Apostle uses this expression of the “middle 
wall of partition,” derived as it was from an arrangement and prac- 
tice of religious exclusiveness, to point up a problem in segregation 
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that had developed very early in the experience of the Christian 
Church. It was a difficulty, a source of irritation and enmity, so 
serious that it at times threatened to tear Christian congregations 
completely apart. It involved nothing less than the question of the 
relationship of Jew to Gentile and of Gentile to Jew. 

There were those among the Jews who insisted that an approved 
rapport could be created and developed only on the plane of total 
conformity to the precepts of Judaism. The consequent disturbance 
shook Christian congregations to their very foundations; and Paul 
himself had to exert the full weight of his Apostolic authority on 
a number of occasions to prevent total disaster for the cause of the 
Christian religion. 

In a sense, God Himself had given occasion for that distinction 
between Jew and Gentile which Dr. Mackay, in his recent treatment 
of “Ephesians,” calls “the sacred rift.” * God had long ago reached 
into history to make one people His very own, to deal specifically 
and redemptively with it for the benefit of all mankind. At Mount 
Sinai, shortly after the Exodus, the Lord had said to this race, “Ye 
shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me above all people” (Ex. 19:5). 
In this way He had separated Israel from the nations of the world. 
However, He had done so only for the purpose of making this one 
people His vehicle for healing a greater breach that still runs 
through both the supernatural and the natural world, separating 
Satan and man from God, and man from his fellow man. 

In time Israel had forgotten the motivation behind God’s action. 
As the seed of Abraham the Hebrew race developed what the 
Apostle called a carnal pride, an attitude of heart and mind which 
looked with disdain upon “lesser breeds without the Law.” Fre- 
quently this very air of superiority and exclusivness, by way of 
reaction, aroused intense feelings of anti-Semitism on the part of 
the Gentiles. 

Jewish disdain and Gentile animosity constituted a major threat 
to the Apostolic Church. There was a tendency on both sides to 
construct a “middle wall of partition” in the assembly of believers. 
In his Letter to the Ephesians the Apostle emphasizes the fact that 
this wall, although still a built-in architectural feature of the Tem- 
ple, had been broken down in its spiritual and social sense by none 
other than Jesus Himself. This meant that the distinction between 
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Jew and Gentile had been removed as a barrier to mutual fellow- 
ship. Both were now one in Christ. 

This stirring truth St.Paul describes as “the mystery of God's 
will,” which had been hidden from previous generations, but was 
now revealed to him and through him to the members of Christ's 
Church (3:3). Jew and Gentile were both to form part of a new 
commonwealth of heaven and earth. God's grace was working itself 
out in history in such a way as to gather in of every kind. Since the 
resurrection of Christ the Church had become the embodiment of 
God's unifying purpose for mankind. 

The Letter to the Ephesians examines the problem of group 
segregation and individual isolation in the light of this revealed 
mystery. It does not overlook the enmities existing among men. 
It reckons with them realistically but points to a power that tran- 
scends and reconciles them. 

Man’s hatred of man, as practiced in many and devious ways, 
is nothing superficial. It cannot be explained adequately by pointing 
only to social, economic, or political factors. It is part of a cosmic 
rift. It reflects a cleavage that runs right through the universe. 
Behind, and at the source of, human enmity, prejudice, and segre- 
gation are the great powers of darkness described by the Apostle 
as “spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places” (6:12). 

These “heavenlies,” as J. Armitage Robinson tells us in his superb 
treatment of this Letter, are “the sphere of spiritual activities: that 
immaterial region, the ‘unseen universe’, which lies behind the world 
of sense.” “In it,” Robinson continues, “great forces are at work: 
forces which are conceived of as having in part transgressed against 
that order, and so having become disordered: forces which in part 
are opposed to us and wrestle against us... .” * 

These hosts are thought of as personal beings led by one who 
is called “the prince of the power of the air” (2:2). They produce 
on earth a fierce enmity, separating men both from God and from 
their fellow human beings. Man’s embittered social relationships 
are interpreted by the Apostle as being part of a great rebellion 
against God, instigated by Satan and joined by man. 

Early in their history, by their spiritual malfeasance, men de- 
stroyed that fellowship and unity for which God had created them. 
Cain was soon on his way to “the land of Nod, on the east of Eden,” 
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a fugitive from society (Gen.4:16). The great attempt under- 
taken a little later to erect a tower to the glory of man, which 
would be a perpetual monument to man’s divinity and an abiding 
center of human unity, actually resulted, as you will recall, in a 
babel of languages and the dispersion of races. 

In short, the Apostle traces the vices of hatred, animosity, and 
prejudice to their source, through man’s evil heart back to the prin- 
cipalities and powers that rule in the sons of disobedience. He does 
not stop there, however. Of this rift, cleaving heaven and earth 
and man from man, he says that it has been done away with by 
the Cross, which is now to serve as a new unifying principle 
among men. 

Christ was crucified, to be sure, by human hatred; but, in His 
dying, hatred itself was slain.” The effect of Christ’s work of re- 
demption is described in the Letter to the Ephesians as the creation 
of a new community, embracing two apparently irreconcilable seg- 
ments of humanity, Jew and Gentile. God Himself is here revealed 
as providing a rallying-center for men of all races and nations and 
tongues. The exact words read as follows: 

For He is Himself our peace. He has united the two into one and 

has broken down the middle wall of partition. In His flesh He 

put an end to the feud between us and abolished the Law with its 
tules and regulations, in order to create out of the two parties one 
new man by uniting them with Himself and so effecting peace. He 

did this to kill the feud between them by the cross and in one 

body to reconcile them both to God with it (2:14-16). 


This unity to which we have been called by the Cross of Christ 
is not just an inward unity, content to remain aloof from life’s 
problems. God’s mercy toward us cannot be relegated to the world 
of ideas only. He acted in history, and He expects us to do the 
same. There is very little room in His Kingdom for mere spec- 
tators. There are no bleachers from which to observe the battle or 
the race. Our place is in the middle of events. As Dr. Mackay 
tells us: “Only when the spectator becomes a wayfarer upon the 
highway of God’s purposes, only when he is willing to identify 
himself with God’s great scheme of things as it is revealed in the 
Bible, is he capacitated to understand the Bible way of looking at 
things.” ° 
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The real point of “Ephesians” is just this, that by our outward 
performance we match the inward unity described there in full and 
glowing terms. Lest there be any mistake along this line, the 
Apostle lists the Christian virtues that preserve and manifest the 
unity of the Spirit at work in the Church (4:-1-3). He calls on us 
to practice them. This is what he writes: 


Therefore I, the prisoner in the Lord, exhort you to live lives 
worthy of the call you have received: with every expression of 
humility and gentleness, with the practice of patience, bearing 
with each other in love (4:1-3). 


The first of the virtues here listed by the Apostle is humility. 
This is a word which the Christian religion has salvaged from its 
pagan associations to express that frame of mind which recognizes 
God’s greatness and man’s littleness. Humility looks to all of God’s 
undeserved blessings and falls upon its knees in gratitude. It is a 
quality of life which we learn in imitation of Christ, of whom we 
read that “He humbled Himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross” (Phil. 2:8). 

In the realm of human relations humility is a cohesive, rather 
than a divisive, force, for it recognizes the lordship of Christ over 
all of His followers. It joins all the other redeemed children in 
adoration of God for His many mercies toward us. It “subordinates 
itself instead of lording it over the brethren.” ‘ 

The virtue of meekness, or gentleness, which is mentioned next, 
is opposed to all forms of self-assertion. In the relations of men 
with their fellow men meekness is of great significance; hence the 
Beatitudes say: “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth” (Matt.5:5). This is the gentleness of our Savior, who 
reached out to the lost and condemned in order to help them. 

We have lived long enough with people of various kinds to 
realize that self-assertion is one of the sources of misunderstanding, 
irritation, and animosity. The man who asserts himself is usually 
not very sensitive to the rights and interests of others. He is 
aggressive in the sense of wanting his own way, regardless. Now, 
meekness starts at the other end of this relationship. It recognizes 
the priority of other men’s needs. 

The Apostle goes on to speak of the practice of patience. This 
has to do with endurance in the face of provocation. However, it is 
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a little more than that. The word might be translated as “long- 
suffering.” It connotes the refusal to give up hope for improvement 
in any disturbed relationship that might arise. God Himself is 
spoken of as long-suffering toward us, “not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance” (2 Peter 3:4). He 
puts up with our individual faults and peculiarities, our acts of pride 
and self-assertion, which threaten our relationship with Him, in the 
hope that in the presence of His unmeasured grace we may become 
humble and meek. This kind of long-suffering we are to practice 
in the field of human relations. 

All of these suggestions might be summed up in two words, 
“Copy God” (5:1). From that point we proceed to what is the 
climax in the series of suggestions the Apostle makes. We are to 
bear with one another in love, he writes. This statement implies 
a tacit recognition of the fact that personal differences and strains 
will and do develop as men live with one another, also in the 
Christian community. In this situation we are to learn of Christ 
and practice love. “Love” is a word used of God’s actions toward us. 
We did not deserve His kindness. In fact, St. Paul is very emphatic 
in his inspired assertions that we were enemies of God, in open 
rebellion against Him, when He sent us His only Son. The very 
“middle wall of partition” we have referred to is described in 
“Ephesians” as having its source in enmity toward God; and yet 
God in His love broke it down from the other side through the 
Cross. 

Love, then, is an act of the will. It is not aroused or motivated 
by anything desirable or lovable in its object. It is “spontaneous 
and uncaused.”* That kind of love we are to show in bearing 
with one another. It is an active outgoing of ourselves toward 
others, especially toward those who need our concern and our atten- 
tion, thus creating community. 

We are reminded here of a point in Bruce Marshall’s Father 
Malachy’s Miracle. On the opening pages of the book Father 
Malachy is introduced as he takes his seat in the compartment on 
an English train. Hardly had he settled himself when there entered 
a fat man with a face “so red and pouchy that it looked like a 
bladder painted to hit people over the head with at an Italian 
carnival.” Shortly thereafter a middle-aged woman climbed into 
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the same part of the train. Father Malachy noticed she had a 
“peaky, shiny nose with a funny little dent in the middle.” As he 
gazed upon his fellow passengers “the little clergyman” decided he 
had best close his eyes. He must love his neighbors; and it would 
be easier, he was sure, to love them without looking at them.’ Let 
us say for Bruce Marshall’s creation that he understood in large 
measure the nature and requirements of love as the New Testament 
uses the word! 

The qualities of heart and mind described by the words “humil- 
ity,” “meekness,” “patience,” and “love” are part of God’s new 
creation. They reflect His desire for unity and fellowship among 
His children. Precisely for that reason those who begin to practice 
these virtues come under fierce attack from those principalities, 
powers, and “world rulers of darkness” whose delight is in friction, 
chaos, disintegration, and destruction. Hence the Apostle commands 
us to reach for the panoply of God consisting of the girdle of truth, 
the breastplate of righteousness, the sandals of the Gospel of peace, 
the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit (6:14-16). 

There is something paradoxical about this picture of a warrior, 
equipped with the Gospel of peace. However, that is our situation. 
To establish the peace of God we must do battle, not against one 
another on account of race or color, but against those beings and 
powers “in the heavenlies” that disturb and destroy God’s peace 
among us. 

Our battle is a way of life, the practice of Christ’s virtues in life’s 
many relationships — at home. On the business frontier, in all of 
our dealings with one another and those who may not yet be fellow 
citizens of God’s new commonwealth. We are to show toward the 
outside that inward unity which God creates in Christ Jesus. If we 
are humble, gentle, long-suffering, and loving, we “strive to pre- 
serve the unity in the spirit by the bond of peace” (4:4). This last 
quotation is a bridge passage to a few verses in “Ephesians” which 
once more present the creative and unifying power of God in the 
Church. We read: 

There is one body and one Spirit, just as you are called in one hope 

of your calling. There is one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above us all, pervades us all, and is 
within us all (4:4-6). 
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“One ... one... one” —the word is repeated seven times in 
this short section to stress not only the fact of our oneness in God 
but of our responsibility to reflect this being one with Him. Each 
time this word “one” is attached to a noun: body, spirit, hope, Lord, 
faith, Baptism, God. Christianity is inescapably communal, cen- 
tered in Christ under God. In His presence there cannot be separa- 
tion and segregation, prejudice and discrimination. 


And so the Letter to the Ephesians exalts the Church as the means 
of removing the “middle wall of partition.” It speaks of Christ in 
His cosmic significance. Of Him we read that all things will be 
brought together under Him. This gathering process and its result 
are called “the fullness of Him that fills all things.” Here is a great 
multitude; here is the whole people of God. They are the members 
of His body, supporting one another, ministering to one another's 
needs, and, as one, serving the Lord, who is their Head. 

“Ephesians” describes our unity in Christ not only in terms of 
a body, but also under the figure of a temple — not like the one in 
Jerusalem with its “middle wall of partition” — but a new kind of 
dwelling place for God, built of living stones joined together and 
founded on Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
Cornerstone. This sacred edifice is described as being in the process 
of creation to serve as a permanent residence for that God whose 
gracious presence had been withdrawn from the first Holy of Holies. 

The Apostle resorts, moreover, to the concept of the family to 
underline the unity found and to be practiced in the Church. He 
speaks of those from afar and of those who are near as all belonging 
to the household of God. This description is of even greater sig- 
nificance than St. Paul’s statement on Mars Hill: “God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth” (Acts 17:26). The Church is a rédeemed community. It is 
a creation of God's grace and not merely the product of His prov- 
idence. We were ordained to be His sons by adoption through 
Jesus Christ (1:5). All of us, black, yellow, red, and white, have 
access to God's throne of grace and can join in the family prayer 
“Our Father” (2:18). There cannot be any longer among us 
a “middle wall of partition.” 

This does not imply colorless uniformity. God does not destroy 
our personalities to make us His sons. He does not eradicate our 
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racial, social, and cultural backgrounds. Each of us, for what we 
are, is given God’s grace to come into this household, repenting and 
in faith. The Church is not a monolithic society, composed of men 
en masse. God does not look upon us in terms of the party leader 
who delights to have before him the “great grey face” of the masses. 
He wants each of us for what we can individually become under 
the influence of His Spirit; and to that end He invites us into His 
fellowship, the Church, to serve Him in Christ, destroying the 
“dividing wall of hostility,” as the Revised Standard Version trans- 
lates our theme phrase, the partition that separates a man from his 
brother especially when he is of another color. 


Wyston Hugh Auden has a few lines in his “Christmas Oratorio” 
which reflect the unifying influence of God’s love toward men. 
He brings the Wise Men from the East and the shepherds from 
Bethlehem’s plains together at the Manger and has them say: 


Released by Love from isolating wrong, 
Let us, for Love, unite our various song, 
Each with his gift according to his kind 
Bringing this Child his body and his mind. 1° 
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Principles of Counseling 


By HENRY L. LIEsKE * 


ASTORAL counseling is currently receiving much greater em- 
phasis in the seminary curriculum than was the case a decade 
or two ago. This does not mean that effective pastoral coun- 
seling has been carried on only recently. Throughout the ages the 
“cure,” or care, of souls has been a matter of vital concern to the 
Church and its pastors. McNeill in his A History of the Cure of 
Souls summarizes it like this: 
The cure of souls has been a vast historic enterprise... . The 
physician of souls has not taken his duties lightly. . . . Deeply 
conscious of their limitations, but sustained by high faith and 
heroic devotion, countless members of our race have spent them- 
selves in this spiritual service to damaged or endangered souls. 


Gladly granting this, we may, however, have to agree with 
Bergsten in his Pastoral Psychology when after tracing the develop- 
ment of pastoral care through the centuries, and characterizing the 
specific emphases in this field in the days of primitive Christianity, 
the early Christian Church, the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages, the Reformation era, post-Reformation Lutheranism, 
and in Reformed circles, he finds it necessary to conclude (p. 41): 
“It can hardly be said that the care of souls has hitherto been 
undertaken methodically; no special methods of treatment have 
been described or taught.” ? 

The difference between the past and today, as I see it, is that 
today there can be a much larger number of helpful pastoral coun- 
selors. Besides those who intuitively have a “feel” for counseling, 


* During the summer of 1952 the Board for Parish Education of the Cen- 
tral District conducted a workshop on “Pastoral Counseling,” discussing such 
ptoblems as “The Nature and Formation of Personality”; “General Types of 
Personality Problems”; “Measuring Personality Traits with the Johnson Tem- 
perament Analysis Test.” The following pages contain in condensed and re- 
written form the material presented at this workshop by the Rev. Henry L. 
Lieske on “Principles of Counseling,” emphasizing the underlying principles 
common to all fields of counseling and then endeavoring to relate these to the 
special field of pastoral counseling. The author graduated from Concordia 
Seminary in 1935 with the B. D. degree and has held pastorates in the Central 
District of the Missouri Synod. — ED. CoM. 
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or those to whom it comes quite naturally, many others, who would 
have just gone on blundering through, can learn to counsel. Their 
ministry can be enriched by what these twin fields have to offer. 
And they to whom counseling comes very naturally can render the 
additional service of formulating the laws and principles operative 
in effective pastoral counseling and of handing down as a heritage 
the elements of the process by which people are most effectively 
helped. 
I. COUNSELING IN GENERAL 

We can catalog and study the principles operative in human 
behavior and fix the “locus” underlying human behavior and 
describe the deep emotional conflicts and personality disturbances 
resulting in complexes, neuroses, and psychoses. 

Let us assume a person in emotional distress, recognized or per- 
haps not recognized by him as an emotional conflict. Let us further 
assume that you have such a correct and thorough understanding 
of the “dynamics of human behavior” that you can rather quickly 
explain that person’s behavior to him, show him what he is doing, 
why he is doing it, and how it is actually operating to cause his 
present distresses. It might seem that all one would need to do is 
to be able to say with accuracy: “Here’s the analysis, here’s the ex- 
planation. There now, now you'll be all right!” But that is not 
pastoral counseling and does not help the patient. Here is a person 
who is ill in his soul because, instead of facing things squarely, 
he consistently engages in “flight,” always “withdrawing” and 
running away and leaving things unsolved; another blots himself 
out with alcohol; another does not realize that his headaches, or 
heart reaction, or indigestion, or blindness, or limp arm, are not 
caused originally by organic factors, but are psychosomatic illnesses; 
yet another has seething in him a deep inner rage that makes him 
bristle with hostility, not knowing that his inner rage may be dated 
back to hostility against his parents and sisters and_ brothers. 
It would seem that the counselor could help such people by merely 
explaining to them their withdrawing behavior, their psychosomatic 
pattern, the roots of their hostility and inner rage, and the non- 
problem-solving nature of their resort to alcohol. But it ts not 
enough merely to explain their behavior to them, correct as such 
explanation may be. 1 quote from Rogers’ Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy: 
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As clinical counselors learned to understand more adequately the 
factors which underlie behavior and the causes of specific behavior 
patterns, they tended to make more and more adequate diagnoses 
of individual situations. Then came the natural mistake of assum- 
ing that treatment was merely diagnosis in reverse, that all that 
was needed to help the individual was to explain to him the causes 
of his behavior. There was a naive faith that this intellectual ex- 
planation of the difficulty would result in changed attitudes and 
feelings. ... However, interpretation, no matter how accurate, has 
value only to the extent that it is accepted and assimilated by the 
client. It has come to be recognized that we do not change the 
client’s behavior very effectively simply by giving him an intel- 
lectual picture of his patterning, no matter how accurate.* 
Counseling is more than that. It is the process to aid the human 
being in his soul distresses, to enable him to get an insight himself 
into what he is doing, to see and accept this, and then to bring 
about enough major or minor alterations in his personality make-up 
that things that have been a problem to a person begin to be solved 
at the very root. For long years other methods have been used in 
trying to alter the behavior that has been damaging to the self and 
others. Some of these methods are threats, punishments, lectures, 
prohibitions, orderings and forbiddings, admonitions, exhortations, 
pledges and vows, inducing shame and humiliation, personal appeals 
on the basis of love and loyalty, and the giving of advice. These 
methods have not proved too successful. The method referred to 
as “counseling” seems to be more effective at bringing about a 
change of viewpoint, a change of attitude, not merely at surface 
levels, but at deeper levels, and where a genuine change in attitudes 
and feelings has been brought about, a change in external and sur- 
face behavior seems to proceed from it in a spontaneous manner. 
Counseling is not “advising” someone how to solve his difficulty. 
In fact, it is a label for a process that is almost at the opposite pole 
of advice giving. Overstreet puts it this way: 
If the advice is not “good,” in the sense that it is itself the product 
of constricted insight and hasty conclusion, the person who follows 
it both experiences failure and at the same time is provided with 
an explanation of that failure that lies outside himself: after all, 
the failure is not his own, but primarily that of the advice-giver. 
However, even if the advice is “good,” in the sense that it takes 
account of the major relevant facts of a situation, it still asks that 
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X behave in terms of what Y sees. The following of it cannot be 
the sort of spontaneous, independent, insightful experiences on 
which human nature matures.* 


A great many of the pastor’s contacts with his people will not 
be counseling situations. It is well to keep in mind, in reading 
counseling literature, that while many relationships call for coun- 
seling, not every situation calls for that type of dealing. Oates® 
lists six levels of pastoral care, and only one of these is classified 
as counseling. 

1. The level of friendship — rapport producing. 

2. The I¢vel of comfort — the pastor in the supportive role. 

3. The level of confession. 

4. The level of teaching — where the thought content, the in- 
tellectual content, is the important thing, and the method is 
the dialectical method of helping people to learn or at times 
also the information-giving method. 

5. The level of pastoral counseling and psychotherapy. 

6. The level of referral to others. 


In his total work and in his pastoral care of souls the pastor will 
at times have to give information, to clarify ethical issues, to teach, 
to comfort and support, and to make referrals, and perhaps even 
to “offer advice” in the sense of outlining several possibilities, but, 
strictly speaking, we need to distinguish these from what is today 
referred to as counseling. 

Counseling is a process which endeavors to help people to grow 
in the ability to help themselves. The emphasis is on the person 
and on the emotional conflicts that have prevented him from han- 
dling a situation himself rather than on the specific problem which 
at that particular moment may be vexing the person. And pastoral 
counseling endeavors to keep everything that is sound and valid 
from its rich heritage of the past, and combine that with whatever is 
valid in the general field of present-day counseling, for a still more 
effective Seelsorge. McNeill concludes his book with the words 
which we make our own: 

To the shining company of cwratores animarum whose efforts have 

claimed our attention let us accord a reverential salute. May their 

successors, equipped with new skills, profit by their insights, avoid 

their mistakes, and surpass their achievements! ° 
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II. THE RESPONSES AND TECHNIQUES AND SKILLS 
OF THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


In counseling, three major factors are of vital importance: 
(1) the counselor, (2) the so-called “permissive atmosphere” in 
which he works, and (3) the skills and techniques, especially the 
“responses,” which the counselor employs. I shall touch on the 
third one first, not because it is the most important; but if we take 
this first, then the subsequent consideration of the personality and 
make-up of the counselor will be more meaningful, for we shall 
have seen what kind of personality is desirable for this kind of 
work. However, if we study only the matter of responses and tech- 
niques and skills employed in counseling, then we are definitely not 
treating the subject adequately and may leave the erroneous im- 
pression that counseling is merely the mechanical use of a certain 
kind of response, the mechanistic use of a “bag of tricks.” Instead 
of being helpful, such “counseling” may prove to be quite damaging. 


Becoming Conscious of the Type of Response That Each of Us 
Is Now Customarily Making 

Only good can come of it if a person can become conscious of the 
type of response that he is now customarily making. If a person 
can catch himself in action and take candid camera shots of himself 
in his everyday work, he can later examine the shots he has taken. 
In that way he can also learn to label the type of response that 
seems to come most natural to him and the kind that he auto- 
matically resorts to in most situations. Thus he can evaluate whether 
it is a type of response that tends to be useful in counseling and in 
pastoral work or whether it is possibly hindering him in the work 
that he wants to do as pastor. Several techniques have been devised 
which enable individuals and small groups to study their own 
counseling methods —on the basis of phonographically recorded 
expressions by counselees and counselors.’ 


Learning to Label Various TYPES of Counselor Responses 

Some who have made a close study of phonographically recorded 
counselor and counselee responses think that practically all coun- 
selor responses fall into one of five different types. This is the view- 
point of Porter in his Introduction to Therapeutic Counseling. He 
holds that there are five fundamentally different counselor attitudes 
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and responses, that consciously or unconsciously each counselor 
holds some given attitude toward counselees, and that the type of 
response employed merely implements that basic underlying atti- 
tude and feeling. 

1. Probing. — This is a response which indicates that the coun- 
selor’s intent is to seek further information, to dig for something 
that the counselor thinks is important, to push in a certain direc- 
tion, to provoke further discussion along lines which the coun- 
selor thinks should be explored, rather than allowing the counselee 
to choose the area of discussion. He has in some way, either rather 
openly or rather subtly, indicated and implied that the counselee, 
or client, ought or might profitably develop or further discuss a 
point thought by the counselor to be significant. 

2. Interpretive. — This is a type of response which indicates that 
the counselor sees through and understands the parishioner and his 
behavior or problem. “I'll explain to you why it is that you are 
doing this.” “Now I'll tell you what this means.” This may be 
done crudely or subtly. 

3. Evaluative. — This is a type of response which indicates that 
the counselor has in his own mind made a judgment of relative 
goodness, appropriateness, effectiveness, wisdom, or rightness. It is 
a value judgment. It may be a moralistic evaluation, a psycholog- 
ical or psychiatric evaluation, or an evaluation of still another kind. 
It may be either positive or negative. The response conveys the 
counselor’s approval or disapproval. There are countless devices 
and techniques by which this attitude is implemented: some of 
them quite coarse, others very subtle, many of the subtle ones mak- 
ing use of moral coercion. 

4. Supportive. — This is a type of response which indicates that 
the counselor's intent is to reassure, to temper and ease the way the 
client feels about something, to reduce the client’s intensity of feel- 
ing, to bolster him up. In one way or another the counselor has 
indicated that the client really need not feel as he does. 


5. Understanding. — With this type of response the counselor 
is endeavoring to summarize how the counselee, or client, feels 
about a matter, how it “strikes” the client, how it looks from the 
client’s “corner” or frame of reference; and the understanding re- 
sponse is worded in such a way as in effect to inquire whether the 
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counselor has accurately caught both the thought content and the 
feeling which the counselee is expressing. He says in effect: “Is this 
what you are saying?” “Is this how it strikes you?” “This is the 
way you feel about it, isn’t it?” 


The Non-directive or Client-centered Approach to Counseling 


There are different schools of thought in counseling. They can 
roughly be divided into three groups: the directive, the nondirective, 
and the eclectic. This particular paper dwells especially on the 
nondirective type of counseling, because it seems to be remarkably 
successful in the altering of viewpoint and in the reorganization of 
the personality and because the nature of its approach is possibly 
foreign to most of us. This is no doubt true of ministers of all 
denominations, but seems to be even more true of ministers of the 
Lutheran Church. We preach with the authority of God’s Word. 
We can say: “Thus saith the Lord.” This attitude can, however, also 
give us quite an authoritarian bent in all our work, and thus we 
would quite naturally also be directive in our pastoral counseling. 
Furthermore, our office requires us to speak a great deal. Directive 
counseling comes most natural to us, and possibly is the kind that 
has been most frequently employed by ministers. The nondirective 
method of counseling, on the other hand, demands the utmost 
restraint in speaking and requires careful listening. None of us 
will ever fully and entirely become nondirective in his counseling, 
even if our calling would permit it, the calling of ministers of the 
Gospel, communicators of the good news “of the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus,” things which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man” (1 Cor.2:9). Never- 
theless the non-directive counseling may frequently help us in 
maintaining the proper distinction between Law and Gospel. We 
may have sensed that there was a bear in the woods somewhere, 
but probably took a shot long before we spotted the bear. A thor- 
ough acquaintance and assimilation of the nondirective method will 
go a long way in correcting such hastiness and in making our pas- 
toral counseling much more helpful and effective. 

All schools of thought on counseling, and especially the non- 
directive school, attach more importance to sensing and catching 
the feeling content of a counselee’s comments. Our training and 
background is such that we rather readily catch the idea content, 
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the thought content, the intellectual content. And for various levels 
or strata of pastoral relationships, this is the important thing, espe- 
cially on what Oates calls “the teaching level.” But for good coun- 
seling it seems to be of even greater importance that we catch the 
feeling content of what the counselee is conveying. “The counseling 
process focuses attention on the parishioner’s situation, and his 
feelings about it. The process proceeds through real understanding 
on the pastor’s part of how the parishioner feels about the situa- 
tion.” * “This newer therapy places greater stress upon the emo- 
tional elements, the feeling aspects of the situation, than upon the 
intellectual aspects.” ° Ever since the findings of Freud it has be- 
come increasingly evident that most maladjustments are not failures 
in knowing, but that it is in the realm of the feelings and emotions 
that most maladjustments have their roots. People seem to be 
helped most when they can give free expression to their feelings 
relating to a problem. To aid people to do so the counselor needs 
to catch not so much the intellectual content of what a person is 
saying, but the feeling which underlies it. This does not mean that 
the idea content is entirely unimportant. But this feeling is the 
car, as it were, on which the thought content is hitch-hiking. Fol- 
low the car, and you'll get there. 

Nondirective counselors think that it is not the probing, or the 
interpretive, or the evaluative, or the supportive response, but the 
understanding response that is best suited to help people express 
their feelings relating to a problem. Careful listening plays an 
important part in making such an understanding response. The 
counselor listens attentively (that does not mean tensely, however) 
and endeavors to place himself in the client’s frame of reference, 
in the counselee’s “corner,” to catch how the counselee feels about 
a matter, how he sees it, how he sizes it up. In the understanding 
response he then reflects the feeling and thought which he has 
caught, he rewords it, tries to phrase it in such a way that the 
parishioner says, in effect: “Yes, that’s it! This is the way I see it. 
That’s what I mean to say.” Phonographic recordings seem to in- 
dicate that if this is consistently and accurately done, it aids the 
counselee to go on to express himself still further to speak about 
his attitudes further, to verbalize what he has never before put 
into words, to explore further branches of his problem. And as he 
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does so, he himself gradually gets to see things differently and gets 
to feel differently about things, not only because he is “getting 
things off his chest,” but also because he thus begins to see a dif- 
ferent relationship of cause and effect in the things he is talking 
about. 

Porter points out that when one more closely examines coun- 
selor responses which endeavor to be understanding responses, one 
will be apt to find that among them there are some that are (1) too 
contenty, largely a simple repetition of the exact words used by the 
counselee; or (2) the response may be #oo shallow: the client has 
just expressed a very intense feeling, but the counselor has failed 
to respond similarly, so that the client says or feels in effect, “He 
didn’t understand me”; or (3), on the other hand, the client has 
not yet come to the point of freely expressing his intense feelings, 
has expressed comparatively shallow feelings, but the counselor 
goes beyond what the client has so far been able to express, adds 
meaning or interpretation, goes too fast, expresses too deep a feel- 
ing, as a result of which he may easily “lose” the counselee. And 
then there is the understanding response, which (4) accurately 
reflects feeling tone and thought content just expressed by the 
client. This response seems to be the one that is most apt to help 
the client to go on and further express how he feels about a situa- 
tion. This response seems to be the chief skill and technique for 
therapeutic counseling. 

The counselor may expect the counselee to express three kinds 
of feeling: (1) negative, (2) positive, and (3) ambivalent, includ- 
ing all degrees of intensity of any or all three of these. They will 
show how the counselee evaluates himself and how he feels toward 
any one of the many “people in his life.” In the so-called “permis- 
sive atmosphere” of the counseling situation the counselee gets to 
feel free to put into words even the intensest negative feelings 
which he may never before have ventured to put into words, which 
stayed locked up in his bosom, and there, untold and unfaced, 
became the cause of untold misery and distress. “The literature in 
psychology seems to be consistent in observing that denial or 
repression of feeling is more likely to do harm to the personality 
than is expression and acceptance of the feeling.” ** Skill in the use 
of the understanding response can make a pastor’s contact with such 
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situations fruitful and therapeutic. They can become opportunities 
for growth and spiritual development. In them God can be at 
work to bring good out of evil. Through effective pastoral coun- 
seling God can be operative in making “all things work together 
for good to them that love God.” 

The long-range goal in pastoral counseling will in some respects 
be the same as in secular counseling, but in one fundamental respect 
it will also be different. The goal of all counseling is more con- 
cerned with bringing about a change in the person than with solv- 
ing a present problem. Counseling aims to aid the counselee to 
verbalize the negative, ambivalent, and positive feelings “gummed 
up” in him, thus helping him to achieve insight into his persistent 
habits of thought, of emotional response, and of behavior. It aims 
to help him untangle and become conscious of his conflicting feel- 
ings, e. g., of his love and hate for the same person, so that, con- 
scious of what before had been lurking in the hinterland, he may 
now find a way of handling the situation. In this process, changes 
take place in the person. There is a reorganizing and a reorienta- 
tion of self. Secular counseling may be entirely satisfied to have 


such reorganizing take place on a purely naturalistic, secularistic, 
this-worldly basis. Parting company at this point, pastoral coun- 
seling will endeavor to place such change and alteration on a God- 
centered and Christian basis. 


Pastoral counseling can use many of the same “tools” and skills 
used by secular counselors, especially also the “understanding” re- 
sponse, which will help keep the conversation going. In addition, 
the pastor has the use of the “tool” of “the Word of the Lord, 
which is alive and powerful” (Heb. 4:12), both Law and Gospel. 
In the course of the counseling the counselee may himself recall 
and put into words a pertinent truth from the Law area, may all of 
a sudden, as he speaks, achieve insight into what a given attitude 
or action really is. The counselor need not add to it. In another 
case, however, the counselor should quietly project into the picture 
a given truth as the counselee is wrestling with his problem. Dur- 
ing the counseling period the counselee with a Christian back- 
ground may recall portions of the divine Law or of the very Gospel 
truth that applies to his condition. In that case the counselor can 
work along with the counselee without actually adding that truth. 
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In another case, however, the counselor may need to add a Gospel 
verse or truth, just at the right spot, the very truth that best fits 
his client’s condition. A subsequent interview will often reveal how 
something hitherto lacking has in the meantime become an assim- 
ilated or partly assimilated part of the total attitudinal make-up of 
the counselee. Thus will pastoral counseling differ from secular 
counseling. On this account also it will perhaps never be entirely 
non-directive, for, in the words of Thurneysen in Die Lehre von der 
Seelsorge, “die Seelsorge kann nichts anders mehr heiszen und sein 
als der Dienst der Ausrichtung dieses freisprechenden gnaedigen 
Wortes an den Einzelnen” (p.73); or as Bergsten says in his Pas- 
toral Psychology: “The Christian care of souls must become con- 
scious of itself as an essential ministry, having its own peculiar 


responsibility and opportunity.” 


III. THE SO-CALLED “PERMISSIVE” ATMOSPHERE 


In good counseling (1) the understanding counselor (2) creates 
and works in a “permissive” atmosphere, and (3) makes use of the 
best counseling techniques at man’s disposal. What is this “per- 
missive” atmosphere, and where can the pastoral counselor cre- 
ate it? 

The term “permissive” as used by psychologists has been mis- 
understood as denoting an atmosphere which permits and condones 
virtually everything. This is not the case. The term is used to 
denote a firm but loving attitude toward the counselee. It is best 
illustrated in the Savior’s attitude toward the woman taken in 
adultery, his conversation with publicans and sinners, his firm and 
loving dealing with the erroneous views of His disciples, and His 
conversation with the woman at Jacob’s well. What many psychia- 
trists and psychologists and counselors refer to as the “permissive” 
atmosphere could be labeled the “Jesus atmosphere.” The “per- 
missive” atmosphere is the extreme opposite of a condemnatory 
atmosphere. Rogers refers to it, under the heading “Basic Aspects 
of a Therapeutic Relationship,” in the following terms: 

There would seem to be at least four definite qualities which 

characterize the most helpful counseling atmosphere. We shall 

describe these in terms of the situation which the counselor en- 
deavors to create. (1) First there is warmth and responsiveness 
on the part of the counselor which makes rapport possible. There 
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is an affectional bond, however, with defined limits. It expresses 
itself in a genuine interest in the client and an acceptance of him 
as a person.... (2) The second quality of the counseling rela- 
tionship is its permissiveness in regard to expression of feeling. 
By the counselor's acceptance of his statements, by the complete 
lack of any moralistic or judgmental attitude, by the understanding 
attitude which pervades the counseling interview, the client comes 
to recognize that all feelings and attitudes may be expressed. No 
attitude is too aggressive (hostile), no feeling too guilty or shame- 
ful to bring into the relationship. Hatred for a father, feelings of 
conflict over sexual urges, remorse over past acts, dislike of coming 
for help, antagonism and resentment toward the therapist, all may 
be expressed. It offers a place where the client may bring into the 
situation, as rapidly as his inhibitions will allow him, all the for- 
bidden impulses and unspoken attitudes which complicate his 
life... . (3) While there is this complete freedom to express 
feelings, there are definite limits to action... (4) A fourth 
characteristic is its complete freedom from any type of pressure 
or coercion. The skillful counselor refrains from intruding his 
own wishes, his own reactions or biases, into the therapeutic situa- 
tions. ... This is the positive ground for personality growth and 
development, for conscious choice, for self-directed integration. 
It is in this type of soil that growth can take place.... The client 
responds to the atmosphere of freedom from all moral approval or 
disapproval. He finds that he does not need his customary psycho- 
logical defenses to justify his behavior. He finds neither blame nor 
oversympathetic indulgence and praise. The client can, often for 
the first time in his life, be genuinely himself... he is freed from 
the necessity of defending himself from attack.’ 


In the language of the Gospel the permissive atmosphere is 
the very opposite of a condemnatory, judgmental, evaluative atmos- 
phere.* It is somewhat akin to the permissiveness which a child 
of God feels in the presence of His gracious, pardoning, and for- 
giving Father whom he has learned to know in Christ Jesus. Into 
His presence I a sinner can come “just as I am.” In His thirty-three 
years “in the flesh” Jesus demonstrated by word and deed the “per- 
missiveness” of the Father, for in Jesus man beheld and knew the 
Father.’* Things cannot prosper in the innermost soul of a person 
who “covers his sins.” But in the presence of God, revealed in 
Jesus, a person.need not “cover his sins,” but can “come clean” with 
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his sins, pour out before such a Gospel God the vilest and the worst. 
He need not resort to those countless mechanisms and devices with 
which man is so accustomed to defend himself, those mechanisms 
and devices of which not only psychology but also Scripture speaks 
when it describes the heart as “deceitful and desperately wicked.” *° 
In the Jesus atmosphere we find release from that dreadful “silence” 
in which “my bones waxed old through my roaring all the day 
long.” *° Then the metanoia takes place as the sinner confesses his 


sin and his faith: Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 


Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in Thee to find, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 


Luther describes the permissive relationship with God as one’s feel- 

ing toward some familiar friend. He says: 
A man ought in this matter to be altogether frank, and to speak 
of himself within himself just as he feels himself moved to speak, 
just as he could wish to speak if there were no punishment, no 
God, no commandment, and just as he would speak in the car 
of some familiar friend, to whom he would not be ashamed to 
reveal everything about himself. As he could wish to speak quite 
freely to such a one about his faults, so let him speak to God.1* 


In the permissive type of counseling an honest attempt is made 
to avoid two pitfalls of (1) resorting to the condemnatory, judg- 
mental, evaluative approach and (2) giving the impression that 
good counseling fosters an indulgent love, a softish, coddling, indul- 
gent, condoning attitude. Those who write carefully about the per- 
missive atmosphere want to avoid both pitfalls. “When the client 
begins to believe the unbelievable fact that he is not condemned 
for his shortcomings, he will assume that the counselor condones 
everything . . . the counselor is neither a condemning judge (black 
giant) nor a condoning nurse (white giant).”** “Therapy, it can- 
not be stressed enough, is not merely being nice to a person in 
trouble. It is helping that person to gain insight into himself.” ? 

The three approaches catalogued by psychology have their 
counterpart — at least in a measure —in theological terminology. 
The permissive approach has much in common with the evangelical 
approach in theology. The basic difference is that the evangelical 
has a dynamic, the Gospel of Christ. The two false approaches, 
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rejected by psychology, are rejected by theology as incompatible 
with the Christian faith. In the accompanying chart the three ap- 
proaches are described in both psychological and theological term- 
inology (see page 729). It is only natural that the pastor will 
endeavor to create a situation in which he can counsel under the 
best conditions. Using the term “counseling situation” in a some- 
what free and loose manner, one could say that the counseling situa- 
tion may develop for pastors anywhere, although ordinarily the 
counseling situation takes place by appointment in a so-called “con- 
trolled situation.” °° However, a true counseling situation need not 
be by appointment in the pastor’s office. In fact, many a lost sheep, 
in dire need of counseling, will not come to the pastor’s office. 
Their very “lostness” consists in this, that they would never on their 
own get back into the fold. It requires the outgoing love of an 
assistant of the Good Shepherd, someone with enough love to “risk” 
a move or a whole series of moves, to go out and seek the sheep.” 
Yes, this kind of warmth and love, plus the counseling skills, is 
needed to disentangle the sheep from the briars of his own thoughts 
and emotions which are keeping him “insidely” tied and prevent- 
ing him from making the move back himself.?* Such counseling 
situations may develop anywhere. And there is where the counselor 
will endeavor to create the permissive atmosphere. Of course, 
wherever possible, we will meet by appointment, in which time, 
ptivacy and quietness can be assured. 

Perhaps most pastors make out a daily list of pastoral calls. But 
in doing this we dare not be blind to the unscheduled contacts 
which the Lord Himself is creating and which may be the most 
fruitful ones of all. Oates speaks of “the market place of ministry” in 
referring to the unscheduled, unlooked-for, and unplanned contacts 
of each day. Consider how frequently the contacts of Jesus were 
just of that kind. We do well to become adept at spotting them. 
It may also require that each morning we “gird our loins,” pull 
ourselves together, tuck in the loose ends of our souls, as it were, 
ready ourselves for each day’s rich potentialities connected not only 
with scheduled appointments and planned calls, but also with un- 
foreseen and unscheduled contacts, so that, thus alerting ourselves 
for the day, we may possess that keen yet relaxed alertness so in- 
dispensable for dealing with the souls of men. 
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PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELING 


IV. THE COUNSELOR HIMSELF: HIS PERSONALITY 
AND TRAINING 


Hiltner in his Pastoral Counseling makes the statement (p.58): 


People are not inclined to open up their deepest feelings unless 
they feel some kind of confidence in the person to whom they 
are talking. Hence he who would counsel has to pay some atten- 
tion to whatever there is in him which tends to give people such 
confidence, and also to whatever there is in him which tends to 
discourage such confidence. 


In an article in the Pastoral Psychology, February, 1951, pp. 12, 
13, Carroll Wise says: 


What we communicate depends on the kind of person we are... 
on dynamic factors over which deliberate decision has little influ- 
ence. A first factor which determines the counselor’s responses is 
his attitude toward persons and their problems. This may range 
from complete understanding and acceptance to scorn and rejec- 
tion. . . . The minister who attempts any counseling should 
understand that his communications to other people will be deter- 
mined by feelings in himself of which he may or may not be 
aware. 


All this points to the importance of the attitudes and make-up 
and, in that sense, to the personality of the counselor. Techniques 
and skills are comparatively meaningless; in fact, they may just be 
a “bag of tricks” and may even be used damagingly unless the coun- 
selor is or becomes the kind of person that will make a good pas- 
toral counselor. In the next section we shall list desirable and im- 
portant characteristics of the counselor. 


1. Permissiveness. — Having seen how important the permissive 
atmosphere is for therapeutic counseling, we quite naturally list 
permissiveness of the pastoral counselor as one of his most im- 
portant characteristics. With it he establishes “rapport,” loving the 
sinner while not condoning the sin. It is like the sunshine which 
shines with the same warmth on an apple, a rose, or a pile of 
manure. Such outgoing love is not at all determined by what it 
“lands on” or how it is received. It is not the soul-damaging kind 
of “love” which merely “loves” people if they are or think a certain 
way. That kind of love only causes further distortions and twists 
in personalities, hidden away under surface compliance. The out- 
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going love and warmth required of a pastor is described by Luther 

as follows: 
Although the Christian is thus free from all works, he ought in this 
liberty to empty himself. ... He ought to think: “Though I am an 
unworthy and condemned man, my God has given me in Christ all 
the riches of righteousness and salvation without any merit on 
my part, out of pure, free mercy... . I will therefore give myself 
as a Christ to my neighbor... . Lo, thus from faith flow forth 
love and joy in the Lord, and from love a joyful, willing, and free 
mind that serves one’s neighbor willingly and takes no account of 
gratitude or ingratitude, of praise or blame, of gain or loss. For 
a man does not serve that he may put men under obligation, he 
does not distinguish between friends and enemies, nor does he 
anticipate their thankfulness or unthankfulness, but most freely 
and most willingly he spends himself and all that he has, whether 
he waste all on the thankless or whether he gain a reward.”* 


2. In the section on the techniques and skills of the counseling 
process we stressed how important it is for good counseling to sense 
and catch the feeling tone of a parishioner’s comments. It is natural, 
then, to enumerate as an important trait of a counselor “a sensitivity 
to the expression of feelings.” *° Unless one is able to develop sensi- 
tivity, one’s dealings with the delicate movements of the souls of 
men is apt to be like operating on a gnat with a butcher knife or 
like walking over a highly polished concert piano with hobnailed 
boots. 

3. Objectivity is essential. Anyone who is very “suggestible” 
and too easily “identifies himself with” a parishioner will find that 
by taking sides he has maneuvered himself into a position where he 
cannot be very helpful to either side. “Counseling proceeds by 
understanding and not by agreement or disagreement.” *° 


4, The greater the insight a counselor has into his own make-up 
the more therapeutic his counseling will be. Before psychiatrists 
are given the green light to practice their “psyches iatreia,” they 
must themselves undergo intensive psychoanalysis. And they are 
advised to undergo supplementary psychoanalysis at future times, 
especially in areas where they sense their need for it. “A similar 
level of understanding and control is expected of the minister, 
but nowhere in his training is he given sufficient opportunity to 
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achieve it.”** There are many characteristics which hinder effec- 
tive pastoral counseling, such as a hostile reaction whenever nega- 
tive feelings are expressed against him or the church or religion; or 
when the pastor who is quite suggestible and easily “taken in” by 
someone's pathetic story quickly sides with one party and identifies 
himself with the one side; or, again, when the pastor permits the 
subtle domineerers in his congregation to impose on him; or when 
he cannot stand the free pouring forth of painful sorrow and grief 
but rushes in immediately in a supportive role, comes prematurely 
with the comfort of the Gospel, and thus seals in the negative feel- 
ings which would be much better out of the system and out in the 
open; or the pastor who is judgmental and evaluative and puts his 
weight on a given side and must come with praise or blame; or 
the pastor who believes that his prestige might suffer unless he is 
wiser than the counselee, wins the argument, or in some other way 
succeeds to show this “superiority.” 

Lack of space permits us only to mention four further charac- 
teristics of the good counselor: 

5. A sincere interest in and respect for the worth of each in- 
dividual. 

6. Patience coupled with keen alertness to carry on the hard 
work of “creative listening.” 

7. A thorough acquaintance with all that can be scientifically 
determined about human behavior (psychology). 

8. And, of course, a thorough understanding of the revealed 
Word of God. 


In his book An Introduction to Therapeutic Counseling Porter 
aims to give the counselor insight into his basic attitudes. “It is the 
contention of the writer that unless the counselor can and does 
ferret out his own attitudes, the counselor operates more blindly 
than he needs.” Could the seminary training include something 
that would be comparable to the analysis which psychoanalysts need 
undergo? Or could an “in-service” program be arranged for the 
active pastor? 


When one considers the skills and techniques so essential for 
a workman who would endeavor to deal helpfully with the delicate 
intricacies of the souls of men, and when one considers what is so 
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essential besides the tools, namely, the traits and attitudes and habit 
responses that make up a personality usable for therapeutic pastoral 
counseling, for the saving of souls and for the reclaiming of per- 
sonalities, who of us will not say with Moses (Exodus 3 and 4): 
“Who am I that I should go?” or, again: “Lord, Lord, I am not 
‘eloquent’ in the choice of the right words and responses”? Then it 
is good to know that it is the Lord’s work that we are doing; that 
our Lord Himself didn’t always succeed; that He who stood by 
Moses and Nathan will also be at our side; that while we are 
indeed not “sufficient of ourselves . . . our sufficiency is of God” 
(2 Cor.3:5,6), who makes us competent to be ministers of the 
new testament; and that the additional insights into the workings of 
the human soul for which we are indebted to this our century can 
also be used by God to make us more competent for our task. Also 
our very failures— and we aren’t successful in every counseling 
situation — our very failures can humble us so that, turning anew 
to God, we may be made the more adequate for that which we 
endeavor to do in His name. 

Our seminaries have always included courses on “pastoral the- 
ology” in the curriculum. These courses aimed to help the students 
of each generation to come into possession of the Church’s own rich 
heritage in the field of pastoral care. “Each age its solemn task 
may claim but once,” and it is the solemn responsibility of the 
Church of this era (1) to retain and repossess all that is valid and 
sound in its own heritage; (2) to enrich itself by adding to this 
heritage whatever can be definitely and scientifically determined 
to be truly valid about human behavior from the fields of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry and related sciences; and (3) to adopt or adapt 
from the field of secular counseling whatever is usable for its 
own specific task of pastoral counseling. 

That will be no simple task. It would be a mistake, on the one 
hand, to be so self-sufficient as simply to ignore these other fields 
entirely. It would be an even graver error simply to ignore the 
Church’s own heritage. There are principally two ways in which 
our seminaries today are endeavoring to meet this challenge, 
(1) in their classroom courses on pastoral theology, pastoral care, 
and pastoral counseling, and (2) through so-called “clinical train- 
ing” courses. 
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1. For the classroom courses at our seminaries, and also for the 
further study and development of those who are already in the 
work, a carefully selected bibliography will prove very helpful, 
because there is a veritable flood of books, some good, some 
mediocre, some of little value. 

2. The last decade has witnessed a remarkable development of 
so-called “clinical training courses” for the initial and further train- 
ing of pastoral counselors. Most of such clinical training courses 
are conducted at hospitals or other institutions where there is a 
concentration of human beings who are under more than ordinary 
stress. Such clinical training courses either form a part of seminary 
training or can also serve to supplement the training of those who 
are already in parish or other work. Courses vary in length and 
intensity: one week, six weeks, twelve weeks, four months, one 
year. The idea is that the training be carried on under trained and 
experienced chaplain supervisors. Other Protestant churches have 
rather thoroughly developed this method of training counselors.” 
Just recently there has been considerable progress in the develop- 
ment of this training device also in the Lutheran Church.” It is 
my impression that the training of pastors by clinical training has 
been stressed especially for those who plan to enter institutional 
mission work or the chaplaincy. In my opinion it is an error to 
hold that only those or especially those will need this type of 
training. The men in the parish ministry need it just as desperately 
for an effective ministry.“ Our entire Church could profit from it, 
and our entire Church needs to become aware of both the good 
that can be absorbed and the pitfalls that need to be avoided in 
this new field. A beginning has been made.** 

3. The last several years have seen the appearance of several 
magazines on pastoral care, pastoral counseling, and pastoral psy- 
chology. Pastoral Psychology has been published monthly since Feb- 
ruary, 1950 (see note 12). The Journal of Pastoral Care has been 
published quarterly since 1947. There are some excellent articles 
in these magazines and some not so excellent. In the main they 
are psychologically oriented, and in general one misses what 
Thurneysen stresses and develops at length in his Die Lehre von 
der Seelsorge, summarized in two quotations: “Seelsorge, ihrem 
Inhalte nach, kann nichts anderes sein als ihrerseits eine Ausrich- 
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tung des Wortes Gottes in einer besonderen Gestalt.” “Die Seel- 
sorge kann nichts anders mehr heiszen und sein als der Dienst der 
Ausrichtung dieses freisprechenden, gnaedigen Wortes an den 


» 32 


Einzelnen. 


4, Another way in which pastors who are already in the field 
could further develop themselves for the work is through work- 
shops and seminars, arranged for on a larger scale by Districts of 
Synod or by conferences; or, on a smaller scale and in a still more 
informal manner, several friends, neighbors, conference brethren, 
could work out some kind of development program among them- 
selves. This could take the place of the former “cases of casuistry.” 
It could emphasize how pastors may learn the “process by which” 
they would handle those cases rather than aim at the conference 
or group formulating a decision on what advice the brother should 
hand down. Cases from actual experience could be carefully written 
up, not a mere summary in paragraph form, but the actual remarks 
of the counselee and the actual response of the counselor. This 
could then be discussed and evaluated. With the help of a wire 
or tape recording, members of a small informal group could prac- 


tice by duplicating actual counseling cases and practice making 
responses and then label them. Books could be reviewed. A coun- 
selor from some other field of counseling could be invited in, or 
a psychiatrist could be invited to give a talk. 


5. The pastor will learn most about counseling in his active 
ministry. It will prove helpful to the pastor if he always writes 
down in detail the exact responses as they developed. If one does 
that in writing, one gets to detect the following: “Here I was 
crowding, and see what happened —the parishioner switched to 
some other subject.” Or “in this period significant material came 
out and significant insights were achieved. Let me analyze and 
label my responses and see why.” 


6. We Lutherans might further explore various different ways 
of conducting our own private devotions, especially also with the 
thought in mind how these might help to give us a better under- 
standing of ourselves, a better understanding of the riches of God’s 
gtace, and so also equip us the better for our work of pastoral 
counseling. Our Church might give thought to publishing some 
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helps for private devotions, geared to the needs of those in the 
ministry of the Word. In Loyalty to Christ and Country our 
Church’s Armed Services Commission already publishes such helps, 
geared to the needs of those in the Armed Forces. The development 
and publishing of one or several bare outlines, or scaffoldings, or 
“orders of service for private devotions,” would prove helpful. We 
should like to suggest one such scaffolding, and in this case one 
which has been borrowed and adapted from the devotional litera- 
ture of the Catholic Church. It will be found to be remarkably 
closely related to suggestions scattered at random among the intro- 
ductory paragraphs of the pamphlet “Feeding on the Word,” 
which our Church’s Board for Parish Education has put out in 1951 
and 1952. Let us try it out, and thereupon alter, add, subtract, 
with the hope that we may develop one or several “new sets of 
devotional exercises” that will be thoroughly Lutheran and also 
have rich potentialities for the private devotional life of pastors in 
this age.** 

We now close this entire presentation on pastoral counseling 
with excerpts from “A Pastor’s Prayer” in the new edition of The 
Lutheran Liturgy”: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Thou Chief Shepherd and Only Head of Thy 
Church, help me to minister unto this flock, to which Thou hast 
called me as pastor... . Help me, O Lord, to give myself wholly 
to my office by daily meditation—and study of the Scriptures, 
that I may be able to make full proof of my ministry, to feed, 
instruct, to build up, to warn, to watch over, and to guide the 
lambs and the sheep of this flock, which Thou hast purchased with 
Thy blood. ... O Lord, make me daily more conscious of the 
great possibilities (responsibilities) of my high office as Thine 
ambassador and steward of Thy mysteries, to preach good tidings 
unto the meek, to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of 
vengeance of our God, to comfort all that mourn, to appoint unto 
them that mourn in Zion to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness . . . that the Lord might be glorified. For Thy name and 
for Thy truth’s sake hear me, O Lord Jesus. Amen.*® 
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the article by Prof. Otto Sohn, “The Essentials of Effective Counseling,” 
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the excellent book reviews and significant articles in the Lutheran Chaplain, 
especially the one entitled “Pastoral Counseling” by Chaplain Tubesing 
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“A Little Look at Pastoral Psychology” in the September-October, 1948, 
issue; and “The Function of a Chaplain in Psychotherapy” in the January- 
February, 1953, issue. Among the essays and papers presented at the 
meetings of the Associated Lutheran Charities there are also some on 
counseling which can be borrowed from the files of the association. — 
The Journal of Pastoral Care, first published in 1947 by the Institute of 
Pastoral Care, Inc.; now, however, by the Council for Clinical Training, 
2 East 103d St., New York 29, N.Y. (cf. note 29 above). 
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pels a deep searching of our inner life,” in the presence of the God of 
grace and pardoning mercy. 

. The planning of such private devotions will include the following sug- 
gestions: 

a) Do not just carelessly drift into a private devotional period, but con- 
sciously and deliberately place yourself into “the presence of God” 
(as one would sing the hymn “God Himself Is Present” in a public 
service). 

b) A very brief prayer for God’s blessing for a fruitful devotional exercise. 

c) “Confining the spirit” to some specific area of consideration (at the 
workshop we used Ezek. 34:2, 4, 6, 11, 12, 13, 16, 23). 

d) Toss around to and fro in your mind some “considerations” and 

thoughts growing out of the above. Thus “meditate,” let in some air 
and light, for instance, on the fact that God has “called me” to be one 
of those shepherds, pastors. Check again what those pastors are to do 
and how the Good Shepherd wants these things to be done. Under- 
shepherds. Jot down some thoughts that occur to you. 
“Affections” and resolutions. Express to God some of the negative, 
positive, and ambivalent feelings that are in your heart; e. g.: how hard 
you find it to be a pastor to your people, how inadequate you are for 
the task. Call to mind one or two specific neglects, fitting in with v. 4. 
Humbly acknowledge specific ones to the God of grace and pardoning 
mercy. Also call to mind specific instances of helpfulness on your part. 
Thank Him “who must work all good within us.” — Ask Him to help 
you love the wayward sheep.-- Perhaps a few good resolutions will 
spontaneously grow out of this meditation. 

f) Incorporate some of the above reflections, “affections,” and resolutions 
into a prayer. 

g) At the close, pause for a moment to pluck one or two flowers for 
a boutonniere, a “nosegay,” or small bouquet, and during the day 
continue to enjoy its fragrance. 


35. Concordia Publishing House. 
Elyria, Ohio 





Training the Parish for Christian 
Citizenship 


By RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


ITIZENSHIP is in the midstream of American thought. The 
Communist menace bids man review the foundations of gov- 
ernment. Party politics utilizes radio and television in addi- 

tion to earlier tools of press and propaganda. The great social prob- 
lems of our time — public and social welfare, the racial question, 
the conflicts of capital and labor, control of economics — are all 
related to government and citizenship. Hence the questions con- 
cerning the Church’s place in this program are more insistent than 
ever. More specifically: What shall the parish do to train its 
people for citizenship? 
I 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Several alternatives confront the local church. One is that it do 
nothing. “Preach the Word” can be stressed to signify that the 
business of the church is to speak the words of the Gospel and to 
fit men for the life beyond the grave. The difficulty with this 
alternative is that it does not do what it claims to do. It does teach 
citizenship. It can be the citizenship of quietism, which assumes 
that a Christian does not really live in this world at all and should 
withdraw himself from all participation in human affairs other 
than those demanded by staying alive. Or “saying nothing” can 
breed a citizenship that is actually unchristian. It can suggest a 
shuttle theory to the individual Christian believer, that he swings 
back and forth between a life at worship and in the congregation 
which is driven by Christian motives, and a life under government 
and in the State which is driven by worldly motives, fear of punish- 
ment, desire for security. 

Other alternatives confront churches today. Much propaganda 
of the churches urges us to take sides concerning political theory. 
Many churches are embroiled at the moment in a debate on the 
principle of free enterprise as opposed to the State as the safeguard 

740 
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of the public welfare. This debate is accompanied by much mutual 
name calling of “Fascist” and “Communist.” Congressional Investi- 
gation Committees jump into the fray with gusto. What does the 
Church say about this? What should the local parish do for its 
people about it? 


Since much of the area of citizenship is subject to personal 
opinion, not to say downright prejudice, a preliminary strategy 
needs to be formed at once. The Church, and this is true of the 
local parish, is a collection of Christians. The ministry of the 
Church directs itself to each of them and seeks to build and edify 
each one in his faith in God through Christ. Hence the Church 
has done nothing by merely passing judgment on political theories 
or praising or castigating individuals who speak on the Christian’s 
task of citizenship. The Church is ceaselessly occupied with bring- 
ing the redeeming work and message of Christ into the hearts of 
its people. Hence the Church must first of all avoid the resent- 
ments and debates that stimulate and stiffen prejudice. On the one 
hand, it must speak of citizenship as a practical and genuine con- 
cern with the tasks of government, with taxes and obedience. On 
the other hand, the ministry of the Church to its people aims at their 
participating in the tasks of citizenship as the outgrowth and dem- 
onstration of their faith in God and their love to their fellow men. 
To that end it must remove the ignorance or the prejudice that 
bars such love and prevents such obedience. This is the major diffi- 
culty in the Church’s training for citizenship: that it must deal with 
controversial questions and sometimes seem to take sides in them 
and yet must train its people to rise above prejudice and con- 
troversy and love other people. 

This all implies that the basic problem of the Church in the 
training for citizenship is never merely the imparting of informa- 
tion or the laying down of manifestos. Rather is it the bringing 
of each of its members to confront his own place in community 
and society under government and to find the best resources of the 
Spirit of God for overcoming the prejudices which turn him away 
from people and for participating in the common labors of love 
which are Christian citizenship. 

Hence the training for citizenship is not primarily a task for 
preaching in the services of worship of the congregation. There 
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indeed the broad outlines of Christian citizenship can be sketched, 
and the great dynamic for good citizenship, God’s love to us in 
Christ Jesus, can be defined and applied. In the nature of the 
service and of the sermon political information, and especially ele- 
ments that are controversial and may arouse opposition in the in- 
dividual hearer’s mind, have little place. 

The place for confronting the controversial questions of citizen- 
ship, in the administration of the parish, is the discussion circle, 
whatever it may be: the catechetical group of children or adults, 
the Bible class, the discussion group recruited especially for the 
purpose or attached to one of the organizations of the Church. 
Here the misunderstanding, ignorance, or resentment of any mem- 
ber of the group can immediately come to the surface and be met. 
Here the function of a Christian group, to respect differences of 
opinion but ceaselessly to labor for the best spiritual power for the 
daily tasks, can be kept uppermost. Here that most necessary and 
yet most difficult of all processes of personal religion can steadily 
be stimulated: to apply the dynamic of the Gospel to the individual 
practical situation of life. Here Christians can counsel one another 
and share with one another their discoveries and insights on prac- 
tical phases of their own citizenship and thus be led to that essen- 
tial and salutary situation of being helpers of one another toward 
life in God. 

II 


THE BAsic THEOLOGY 


The Christian’s life under civil government is described in sev- 
eral selections from the New Testament. We need to take care 
in applying Old Testament materials in too direct a fashion to the 
situation of the Christian under civil government of his time. With 
the exception of days spent by Israel in exile, its government was, 
even under kings, basically a theocracy, and the people were in 
principle at least all under the covenant with God. The New Tes- 
tament situation, on the other hand, is comparable to our own in 
that Christians lived side by side with unbelievers under the same 
government, and the agents of government not necessarily claimed 
to be believers in God. 

The saying of Jesus which has sometimes been construed quiet- 
istically is John 18:36, 37: 
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My kingdom is not of this world. If My kingdom were of this 
world, then would My servants fight that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews; but now is My kingdom not from hence. Pilate there- 
fore said unto Him: Art Thou a king, then? Jesus answered: Thou 
sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Everyone that is of the truth heareth My voice. 


Here Jesus is sometimes assumed to say His rule over people 
will be in the life beyond the grave. More correctly, however, His 
words here mean: My rule over people does not operate with 
powers that the world uses, swords and force. I rule over people’s 
hearts by means of the truth to which My living and dying bears 
witness. The truth is God’s faithful plan to save and redeem the 
world. The person who comes under that plan and program of 
God is the person who hears My Gospel, the redeeming message 
of My work. 

The most complete picture of the Christian’s life under govern- 
ment is set before us in 1 Tim. 2:1-6: 

I exhort therefore that, first of all, supplications, prayers, interces- 

sions, and giving of thanks be made for all men; for kings, and 

for all that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God, our Savior, who will have all men to be saved 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. For there is one 

God and one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ 

Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 

time. 


Note the elements of this statement, which are actually prescrip- 
tions for parish administration and a direct answer to the question: 
What do we do when we train the parish to good citizenship? 
Christians are to be tremendously concerned for their civil govern- 
ment to the point of being fervent in their prayers to God about it 
and grateful for its activities. The nature of civil government is 
that it has “authority,” pre-eminence, position for rule. This posi- 
tion is to be used to the end that people, specifically the Chris- 
tions, lead a quiet and peaceable life, one in which people in an 
orderly way go about their stated tasks, displaying to one another 
and to others their reverence for God and their usefulness for 
people. This display of reverence and worth carried out in a situa- 
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tion of order and peace has a purpose, which our Lord mentioned 
above in John 18: God has a plan that His truth, His program of 
salvation, should come before people, and He is anxious that “all 
men” come to that knowledge. This saving truth asserts itself in 
men realizing who God is and that God reaches man through one 
Agent alone, “the Man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom 
for all.” This truth of God, this redeeming work of Christ, needs 
to be testified at moments which are proper in the life of every 
man who is thus to be brought to the truth. Christ’s own incarna- 
tion and redeeming work was such a testimony, and so is the con- 
tinuing witness of every Christian — St. Paul goes on to describe 
his own — throughout the world. The point of this passage is that 
witness functions as people live together in the orderly pursuit of 
their tasks in business and family, and government needs to do its 
work to the end that this witness will be so facilitated. 


In Romans 13 the Apostle goes into more detail what it is that 
government does in order to preserve this order. 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou, then, not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same; for he is the minister of 
God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, 
a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil (vv. 3,4). 


Note that repeated emphasis, “minister of God.” Government 
carries out a task which is God’s design and purpose, a purpose of 
good to men, that evildoers are kept in check and that a premium 
is placed upon welldoing. The Apostle repeats that accent in 
wv. 1,2: 


Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. Who- 
soever therefore resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of 
God; and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation, 


and in v.6, “they are God’s ministers, attending continually upon 
this very thing.” The Christian citizen is not simply not to resist 
the power of government, but actively to contribute to its work: 
“Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor” 
(v.7). Respect for government and paying the taxes through 
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which it is able to operate is, for St. Paul’s reader, the extent of 
citizenship. 

How the Christian’s life under government and participation in 
it expands because of a share in the democratic process is a major 
question. Obviously there are no Bible passages saying: “Use your 
franchise, choose men for office to represent you in legislative 
assemblies, in the law courts, in the carrying out of legislation and 
in the direction of armed power in police and Army; stand for 
office; engage in the processes by which you judge wisely as a 
citizen and bring your best influence to bear upon government.” 
Those options were not before the Romans to whom Paul wrote. 

That Paul would be interested in them, however, we can gather 
from his insistence upon what should be the motive for all of this 
citizenship. In Romans 13 he discusses this motive twice: “Where- 
fore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience’ sake” (v.5). After discussing the duty to pay taxes, as 
though to remind his readers that they are not to pay taxes simply 
because of penalties of government, he says: “Owe no man any- 
thing but to love one another” (v.8). Here is the crux of Christian 
citizenship. For it is the characteristic of government that it achieves 
its ends by penalizing people or implicitly rewarding them for 
obedience in a physical way. It is the core of Christian behavior 
that it acts out of respect to God, “for conscience’ sake,” that it is 
prompted through the life of God in Christ to love the neighbor. 
Thus the Christian under government finds his opportunities to con- 
tribute to the welfare of his neighbor. That opportunity climaxes, 
as 1 Timothy 2 said, in his witness to him of the Gospel. But 
short of that, Romans 13 suggests, government as an instrument 
of God does a task which the Christian wants to see happen, that 
it is a terror to evil works. 


These two accents, of 1 Timothy 2 and Romans 13, are inter- 
estingly brought together in 1 Peter 2:11-17: 
Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as strangers and pilgrims abstain 
from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul; having your con- 
versation honest among the Gentiles, that whereas they speak 
against you as evildoers, they may by your good works, which they 
shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be 
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to the king as supreme or unto governors as unto them that are 
sent by him for the punishment of evildoers and for the praise of 
them that do well. For so is the will of God, that with welldoing 
ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men; as free, and not 
using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants 
of God. Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor 
the king. 
This is the first part of a much longer discussion in which Peter 
describes the activities of the called people of God, who are a royal 
priesthood (v.9). He attacks two questions in the minds of Chris- 
tians living in a scattered form out among people of the world. 
The one question is: “Is it right that we be persecuted?” The other 
question is: “If as Christian people we belong to God, are here 
only pilgrims, and are free even from God’s Law, to say nothing 
of man’s, what are we going to do with the many ways in which 
government seeks to direct our lives nationally and locally?” The 
two questions have the same answer. The life of criticism and 
unkindness which Christians experience from their world as well 
as the life of regulation and government under which they live is 
one great opportunity for demonstrating the “honest” life, the 
valuable and worthy one. Christians are God’s people. If they do 
evil, the world says either that their godliness is a fake or that their 
God is evil. If they resist the ordinances of their community and 
nation, people will say that they are criminal or selfish, and their 
witness to the life of God will again be vitiated. Hence their good 
works are to silence the criticism and prejudice with which the 
people of the world meet the message of the Gospel. Actually when 
Christians, under the guise of “freedom,” do withdraw themselves 
from government, they may be deceiving themselves, using their 
“liberty for a cloke of maliciousness.” Rather should Christians 
think of themselves as the servants of God, people playing the 
great role of carrying out God’s plan of life for men. Their behavior 
is to stop the mouth of criticism and prejudice. Then they can go 
on — St. Peter does not arrive at this part of the plot until 3:15 — 
to speak the Word to them, which will be a visitation of the Spirit 
of God by which men of the world realize the source of God’s life 
in Christ and the source of good works in Christ's Spirit. 
This passage is quite comprehensive in its “every ordinance.” 
It meets the dilemma under which every Christian, also in a demo- 
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cratic society, finds himself: he is free from law, why should he 
yield himself to law? The answer is: not just to escape the dis- 
comfort of penalty, but to construct the total witness to the world 
of the man in Christ. 

III 


THE SPHERE OF PREACHING 


The unfolding of this theology of citizenship, and the applying 
of it to many levels of practical life and experience, is a process 
that must advance, we have said, through every front of the parish, 
most profitably in its group work. What place will citizenship 
have in the sermon of the regular service? 

If we can take the writings of the New Testament as our cue, 
then we find that we can speak unabashedly of the various phases 
of Christian citizenship as goals to which the life in Christ is to 
lead and for which it is to equip. The New Testament goes into 
remarkable detail in this connection. It speaks of the calling of the 
man-at-arms. (Luke 4:14 ff.) It speaks of paying taxes and other 
financial obligations to the government. It depicts Christians liv- 
ing their life under law (Acts 22:25). Christian preaching today 
can be at least that explicit in defining the life of the citizen in 
his nation, his community, his neighborhood, for the law of love 
applies to all these goals (Rom. 13:7-10). The Christian will be 
led to look with sympathy and interest upon the efforts to main- 
tain peace in the world through armed force and to provide for 
agencies of international discussion and comity, such as the U.N. 
The pastor need not be misled by the argument that since wars 
are promised to the end of time, therefore efforts to stop them are 
useless. We shall always have the poor with us, too, but that does 
not mean that we are to cease trying to equip people to make their 
own living. We shall have crime with us, too, but that does not 
suggest that we should allow criminals to run riot. 

A corollary of preaching to the goals of good citizenship is the 
uncovering of the malady of bad citizenship. It is at this point that 
Christian preaching begins to show its unique Christian colors. 
If good citizenship is basically the exercise of love toward men, 
then poor citizenship is the withdrawal of the individual selfishly 
to his own ends. Here the Christian and non-Christian under gov- 
ernment go separate ways. For the latter engages in citizenship for 
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reasons of self-interest. The Christian will not deny that he profits 
from good government, but its purpose is that God's truth be told. 
Hence the maladies that underly the sluggishness of the Christian 
citizen and his refusal to participate in the processes of his own 
government can be diagnosed as reluctance to share in the Chris- 
tian witness and refusal to fulfill the mind of Christ. The current 
controversy concerning motives for citizenship, in the anxiety to 
outlaw Communism, sometimes in the literature of the churches, 
suggests motivations with regard to property and wealth which do 
not stem from the New Testament. The Christian preacher needs 
patiently to diagnose the lovelessness that is at the bottom of faulty 
citizenship, whether the faults be sluggishness, self-centeredness, 
a desire for party privilege, or prejudice and the refusal to work for 
the common good. As deficiencies in love these ingredients of poor 
citizenship are symptoms of sin. 

Hence Christian preaching toward good citizenship can with 
clarity and directness preach the Gospel. The Christian preacher 
should not be caught in a false alternative: either preach good 
citizenship or preach the Gospel. The former is a goal of preaching, 
one of many. The latter is the power which the preacher applies 
to any and all of the goals of Christian life. The great passages on 
Christian citizenship, discussed in Part II above, exemplify the tech- 
nique of talking about Jesus Christ and Him Crucified to the end 
that men might love one another and carry out their labors of love 
in the domain of Christian citizenship. This reminder is in place 
because, in the process of preaching from texts, portions on citizen- 
ship are frequently excised from those sections of the Biblical book 
which deal with the redemptive work of Christ and the power of 
the Spirit for Christian behavior. 


READINGS 


Of the works of Martin Luther, the following are of special value in the 
stimulus to citizenship: On the Freedom of the Christian Man; On Civil Govern- 
ment; Concerning Soldiers, Whether They Live in a Godly Station. 

A sample of preaching on citizenship, of an able type but based on theological 
and liturgical principles not wholly shared by the present writer, is Harold A. 
Bosley, Preaching on Controversial Issues (Harper, 1953). 

Useful discussion materials for group work on phases of Christian citizenship 
are available in Christian, What About Society? by Herman Keiter (Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1951). The workbook of this item is useful for further sources. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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“THE CHORALE — THROUGH FOUR HUNDRED YEARS” 


While it has not been the policy of the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY to discuss extensively books which are not intended chiefly 
for the clergy of the Church, various reasons prompt us to make an 
exception in the case of Edwin Liemohn’s interesting and provocative 
little volume, whose full title is The Chorale— Through Four Hundred 
Years of Musical Development as a Congregational Hymn (Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953; 170 pp., $2.50). First, the subject cov- 
ered by Dr. Liemohn is indeed timely, since much is being said, claimed, 
and written regarding the chorale by Christians of many denominations. 
Secondly, the columns of this journal have tended to neglect the im- 
portant field of hymnology, despite the fact that hymn singing is an 
integral part of Lutheran worship.’ 

Dr. Liemohn applies the name “chorale” not only to the hymns used 
by the Lutherans of Germany, but also to those used by the Lutherans 
of the Scandinavian countries. This is significant already because some 
speak of chorales as though they were products of Germany only. 
There is no reason whatsoever why the Lutheran hymns of Scandinavia 
may not be called chorales. The name chorale itself suggests nothing 
that is nationalistic or provincial; one is justified, too, in speaking of 
English and American chorales. This implies, of course, that there are 
many types of chorales and that some differ radically from others. It im- 
plies, too, that there are very good chorales and very poor chorales and 
that a hymn may hardly be said to be good only because it is a chorale. 
Finally, it is altogether possible and even likely that the spirit and 
character of a people and nation, or even of an era, can assert itself in 
a chorale. This applies to the text as well as to the tune. 

When we are asked to define the word chorale, experience and com- 
mon usage have taught us that ordinarily it is most simple and con- 
venient to define the chorale as a Lutheran hymn.? True, the word has 
been used also when referring to Reformed hymnody. We have in our 
possession an old and precious volume of Reformed hymn tunes which 
was published in Holland. It is called Choralboek, which is the equiv- 
alent of the German word Choralbuch. The hymn tunes contained in 
this volume have very much in common with its contemporary Lu- 
theran chorales. Not a few so-called Lutheran chorales like “Christ ist 
erstanden,”* “Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist;’* “Gott der Vater 
wohn’ uns bei,”® and a host of others date from pre-Reformation times 
and were written not within the Lutheran Church, but within the 
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medieval Western Church. Already because they employed the German 
language, the church authorities forbade their use for ecclesiastical 
worship purposes. It was their adoption by Lutherans which to this day 
prompts also non-Lutherans to call them Lutheran chorales. In our 
own day sundry composers and publishers use the term chorale preludes 
even when said preludes are based on hymn tunes which were by no 
means composed by Lutherans. The name chorale has been applied 
also to absolute instrumental music for orchestra, piano, organ, and 
various other instruments by such composers as Cesar Franck, Theo- 
dore Dubois, Hendrik Andriessen, and many others. Nevertheless, 
when people ordinarily speak of chorales, they speak of Lutheran 
hymnody. Limiting the meaning and use of this word to Lutheran 
hymnody of Germany only is, we believe, unwise and too restrictive, 
because the Lutheran hymnody of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
shares many of the qualities of the Lutheran hymnody of Germany. 
The word chorale itself, as well as its derivation and history, suggests 
no nationalistic implications, though most chorales, as well as the 
majority of the better-known ones, have come out of Germany. The 
problem concerning their national origin is very much like that regard- 
ing their denominational origin, and one can both easily and effectively 
question and dispute the justification of referring to chorales as being 
either Lutheran or German hymns. However, while the practice of 
referring to them as Lutheran hymns is quite common and even uni- 
versal, this may hardly be said of their being German. The Reformed 
denominations of our day do not ordinarily refer to their hymns as 
chorales, but the Scandinavians do, and we honestly believe they have 
as much right to do so as the Germans, nor have we ever heard of 
Germans trying to deny them this right. 

When one meets with Lutheran groups and conferences in various 
parts of the world, one soon discovers how the chorale binds Lutherans 
together regardless of their nationalistic background. This fact is 
usually ignored by those who undervalue the chorale and its import 
for Lutheran worship. Taking into consideration much present-day 
opposition to the chorale, Dr. Liemohn would have contributed to the 
intrinsic value of his book had he called attention to this important 
point. That Lutherans use also other hymns testifies to their belief in 
Christian ecumenicity, and the very fact that non-Lutheran denomina- 
tions of the Christian Church incorporate chorales into their hymnals 
likewise offers proof not only for the ecumenical character of Christen- 
dom, but likewise for this virtue of the Lutheran chorale. 

We are gratified that Dr. Liemohn includes the final “e” in the 
spelling of the word chorale. We have followed this practice for some 
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time, as have also others,® to distinguish the word from the adjective 
“choral.” We cannot agree with Dr. Liemohn, however, when he states 
on pages 48 and 55 that it was Lukas Osiander who introduced the 
practice of putting the melodies of chorales into the upper voice rather 
than into the tenor, as had been done in earlier days. Taking into con- 
sideration various scholarly works listed by the author in his excellent 
bibliography, we were doubly surprised that Dr. Liemohn refers to 
Osiander as an innovator along these lines. 

Dr. Liemohn is at his best when discussing chorale developments 
and uses in the Scandinavian countries. We have often desired to know 
more about what has transpired among the Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Danes, but our inability to read and understand the Scandinavian lan- 
guages has prevented us from learning various facts which Dr. Liemohn 
brings to light for us through the medium of the English language. 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology™ has been of some help to us, as 
have also a few works like Dr. Ryden’s The Story of Our Hymns, and 
J.C. Aaberg’s Hymns and Hymn Writers of Denmark.® Oddly enough, 
Mr. Aaberg’s little volume of 170 pages is not listed in the author's 
bibliography. Understandable linguistic barriers likely kept the author 
of The Chorale—Through Four Hundred Years from discussing Lu- 
theran hymnody and its development in Finland and in Iceland. 

Although Dr. Liemohn discusses interesting facts regarding the his- 
tory of the chorale in Germany, and though his deductions and con- 
clusions are often informative as well as sound and logical, those who 
have studied the history of the chorale in Germany will likely be dis- 
appointed by the sections of the book which discuss chorale develop- 
ments in Germany. These sections do not plumb the depths sufficiently 
to render satisfaction. The author treats his subject with much better 
effect when he discusses developments in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark. Here he supplies also a sufficient amount of detail to make his 
presentation more challenging and fascinating. In fact, what he states 
concerning developments in Scandinavia is by itself worth more than 
the price of the book and the effort one puts forth in order to read it. 

The fact that the Lutheran chorale, like the religion and faith which 
it bespeaks, has always been obliged to struggle for its existence also 
in the Scandinavian countries becomes apparent particularly from Pro- 
fessor Liemohn’s discussion of its history in Sweden. Basically this 
struggle was no different from that of our day in some sections of 
America. In Sweden any kind of change, even when for the good and 
rather self-evident, met with resentment and antipathy. “In some in- 
stances feelings ran so high that parents compelled their children to 
sweat by the Bible that they would not sing them,” reports Dr. Lie- 
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mohn.!° Strife developed between organists and members of the con- 
gregation, and the clergy, too, was in the very midst of the fray through- 
out the 19th century. Various hymnals appeared, each seeking either 
to establish or to perpetuate certain standards and practices and each 
appealing to one element while antagonizing the other. Abominable 
customs which had developed in Germany, notably in the Age of 
Rationalism, found their way also into the Scandinavian countries. 
These included, for example, the custom of playing flourishes and in- 
terludes between phrases and lines of the hymn. 

Dr. Liemohn very wisely included no fewer than 120 musical illustra- 
tions, which add substantially to the lucid clarity and interest of his 
book. Some of these illustrations demonstrate how silly and inane these 
flourishes and interludes usually were and how they militated against 
the spirit of edifying worship. 

From Dr. Liemohn’s book we see, too, that many members of the 
Lutheran church in Sweden resented the importation of melodies from 
lands other than Sweden. As one reads The Chorale— Through Four 
Hundred Years, one marvels at how very well the so-called German 
chorale has held its own through the course of four long centuries and 
how all attempts to get rid of it ultimately led to a more complete 
victory for the chorale. The great heritage of the Lutheran Church, 
of which the chorale is a very important part, cannot be eradicated 
very easily by opposition which is based on prejudice and lack of under- 
standing. The heritage of the Church is, after all, a gift of God; the 
greater it is, the more intrinsic and lasting is its value. While men may 
reject this heritage, God in His own way will be of help to those who 
strive to sustain the heritage of the Church and perpetuate its use. 
This, too, becomes evident while one is reading Dr. Liemohn’s book. 

The battles waged against the chorale are not always directed against 
its tunes and texts themselves. Instead they are often waged against 
certain distinctive features of these texts and tunes. The chorales of the 
16th and 17th centuries were stalwart and rugged; at times they even 
seemed crude. In the 17th century the writers of chorale texts and 
tunes began to indulge in the use of niceties and smoother flow. They 
became less masculine and more effeminate. In addition, men like 
Martin Opitz (1597—1639) tried to improve and beautify the early 
chorales. This was like converting a forest primeval into a park; or 
better, it was like trying to improve the appearance of the rugged 
Rocky Mountains by rounding off their jagged edges and their prom- 
ontories and then polishing their rough surface with a thin veneer of 
varnish. Dr. Liemohn calls attention to Martin Opitz’ talents and to his 
attempts at refinement, but we regret that he does not make special 
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mention of the follies of Opitz. Martin Opitz and others of his lineage 
and school, including men like Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700 to 
1766) and Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724—1803), lacked the 
manly spirit of rugged 16th-century Lutheranism and hence manifested 
this lack also in their literary endeavors. J. S. Bach and Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe were aware of this defect and deprecated its under- 
lying lack of understanding and spirit. Again we are reminded of 
problems which confront the Lutheran Church today, for the lack of 
appreciation for the rugged and edgy type of chorale and of its con- 
comitant stalwart and robust type of theology goes hand in hand with 
preference for a soft and pliant theology and its attendant sweet and 
smooth-flowing hymns. We are happy to note that Dr. Liemohn comes 
to the defense of a healthy and masculine type of Christian hymnody. 

Dr. Liemohn likewise comes to the defense of the rhythmical chorale 
tune and points to the dangers of isometric tunes. In this latter type 
the notes of the melody are about all of equal value. The Germans 
refer to them also as ausgeglichene Chorale (evened-out chorales). One 
of the gravest dangers involved in using isometric tunes is that they 
tend to drag and easily become rather dull. Our objection to this type 
of hymn tunes is not directed so much against those which were thus 
written originally,"4 but against those which have been converted from 
thythmic into isometric hymns. A good example to point to is the 
long-meter melody known as Old Hundredth, which is sung with the 
well-known Common Doxology.!? Dr. Liemohn calls attention to this 
melody, to its original rhythmical version (as we sing it), and to the 
oft-heard practice of singing it isometrically. Of course, when he says 
on p.84: “We have come to know it only as a melody of equal note 
values,” he overlooks the fact that our church body has never sung it 
isometrically, but always according to its original rhythmical version. 
The author of the volume we are discussing does call attention to the 
fact that the most recent Presbyterian hymnal of America restores this 
widely used melody to its original version.'* When one reads Dr. Lie- 
mohn’s book and sees from his many illustrations what endless con- 
fusion has been wrought in Lutheran churches of Europe by departing 
from the original rhythmical version of chorales and by seeking to sim- 
plify and “improve,” we of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
should be thankful that we have been spared this confusion and that 
the attempts made within our ranks to “even out” melodies have been 
sporadic and relatively rare. In Germany as well as in the Scandinavian 
countries the isometric chorale version has caused a tremendous amount 
of disorder and embarrassment. Likely one important reason why many 
Americans consider the chorale too staid and dull is because the vast 
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majority of American hymnals have been using chorale melodies in 
their isometric form and with Bach harmonizations besides. The same 
applies to England, though England has been more receptive to the 
chorale and has shown a deeper appreciation for it, particularly in 
recent years. Bach, of course, wrote his beautiful chorale harmoniza- 
tions for choirs and not for congregations. In addition, his harmo- 
nizations almost invariably presupposed an orchestral (not organ) ac- 
companiment. Bach lived in an era of decline for the chorale; he had 
no choice and was in most cases forced to use isometric versions of 
chorales, since these were fostered and stressed in the era of Pietism. 
What is more, Bach’s harmonizations are quite “soft” because he was 
not at his best in the old medieval modes and expressed himself best 
in terms of major and minor tonalities. 

It would have been well, we believe, had Dr. Liemohn pointed to 
the fact that our church body, together with a very few others, has 
always used the rhythmical version of the chorale and has profited from 
such use. It would have been well, too, to call attention to the fact that 
the new hymnal which is to be published jointly by the United Lu- 
theran Church of America, the American Lutheran Church, and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church is to include rhythmical chorales, though 
likely not to the total exclusion of the isometric. Finally, it would have 
been well, too, to state that after decades of strife and battle the Lu- 
theran churches of Germany will concentrate on the use of one hymnal, 
and in this hymnal the chorales are to be found in their true, original 
form; chorales written originally as rhythmical hymns do not appear 
in this hymnal in isometric settings.’* The Choralbiicher and hymnals 
of Germany likewise do not subject hymns written originally without 
measure bars to “the tyranny of the measure bar” and thus encourage 
the practice of singing these chorales not rigidly and pedantically, but 
with their pristine and original elasticity and freedom. A number of 
hymns, including “Ein’ feste Burg” and “Herzlich tut mich ver- 
langen,”1® are published thus in The Lutheran Hymnal, and we regret 
that many more were not published thus. Dr. Liemohn repeatedly and 
rightly urges that a freer rhythm be employed in our hynm singing and 
discusses this difficult subject with discretion and understanding. 

Nevertheless we find it difficult to agree with him when he says: 
“Thus to find the ‘correct version’ of an old melody is impossible 
because there is none” (p. 149). The statement is too sweeping. We 
cannot agree with Dr. Liemohn either when, in this connection, he 
discusses “Ein’ feste Burg.” We agree that “the modern concept of 
musical meters and measures was not achieved until the end of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries” (p.149), but we fear at 
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the same time that Dr. Liemohn banks too much on the claim that 
Luther’s melody for “Ein’ feste Burg” was “a product of the plainsong 
technique of his day” (sbid.). If it is true, as is generally assumed, 
that the melody of “Ein’ feste Burg” manifests Gregorian influence, 
it still remains doubtful that Luther would have had scruples of con- 
science about taking liberties with the Gregorian idiom. Even com- 
posers who otherwise remained loyal to the medieval tradition in- 
dulged in such liberties, particularly when they tampered with Gre- 
gorian cantus firmi. That Luther would have regarded it as bad taste 
to depart from Gregorian practice is indeed questionable. His “Eién’ 
feste Burg” does evince Gregorian influence, but it likewise bespeaks 
the heart, soul, spirit, and character of Martin Luther, whose entire 
nature was unlike the smooth-flowing and subtle Gregorian plainchant, 
which he nevertheless so dearly loved and also used. What is more, 
“Ein’ feste Burg” is deprived of its interesting symbolism when it is 
isometrified, and it is hardly necessary to deny the existence of such 
symbolism simply because it does not apply and help to interpret the 
corresponding text of other stanzas. The serpentine motif used by 
Luther in connection with the words “Der alt’, bése Feind” (st.1) 
may lose its symbolic value when applied to the words “Fragst du, wer 
der ist?” (st.2) and to “Nehmen sie den Leth” (st.4), but it still fits 
in very well, though its symbolic value is lost thereby. Since Luther 
himself did not state that he here attempted to use a motif of a ser- 
pentine nature in order to describe the old evil Foe, we cannot say 
with certainty, of course, that the motif was given its serpentine 
character either consciously or subconsciously. However, the very 
character of the music at this point in particular represents a radical 
departure from Gregorian practice, and we believe one cannot put 
great stress on traditional Gregorian practice in connection with this 
hymn. For such proof we have better examples to point to in the 
music written by Martin Luther himself, e. g., his setting of the Words 
of Institution in his Deutsche Messe of 1526. Other hymns of Luther’s 
day prove to us that deviations from Gregorian practice were made in 
chorale tunes based on Gregorian chant. It is known definitely that 
the troped hymn “Kyrie, Gott Vater in Ewigkeit” 1" is based on the 
chant Kyrie, fons bonitatis. This hymn, too, like a great many others, 
transgresses precepts of Gregorian practice. 

Dr. Liemohn points to “O Sacred Head, Now Wounded” and states 
that its unbarred version can well be sung by a choir, but hardly by 
“an unwieldy group, such as a congregation” (p.150). History and 
experience prove that this statement is hardly true. Our own congre- 
gations have no difficulty along these lines, as may be seen when they 
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sing the tune of this great hymn. Those who have such difficulty are 
thus handicapped because they have been enslaved by “the tyranny of 
the measure bar.” In our own parishes we have no trouble singing 
“Ein’ feste Burg” as we have it in The Lutheran Hymnal, which is the 
rhythmical version in its original form. People who are not acquainted 
with it, particularly those who are accustomed to the isometric version, 
do have trouble singing it, but that is hardly the fault of the hymn and 
its original version; it is the fault of the negligence and training to 
which people have been exposed. We agree that “A congregational 
hymn tune must, first of all, be simple and follow a natural rhythmic 
and melodic pattern” (p.150), but much depends upon what is re- 
garded as natural and simple. Even what is intrinsically simple and 
natural may be complex and unnatural for the ill-trained. We wonder 
why Dr. Liemohn did not follow in the footsteps of many others who 
refer to the case of “Nun komm’, der Heiden Heiland,” which poses 
some very real problems along these lines, problems which we find it 
very difficult and well-nigh impossible to explain satisfactorily. 

The author closes his book with the sentence: “The heritage of Lu- 
theran hymnody from its various sources presents today one of the 
greatest single stores of congregational music and the greatest chal- 
lenge to the Lutheran Church in America to refine and preserve this 
treasure for posterity” (p.155). The remark is very pertinent, but we 
cannot help wondering what Dr. Liemohn means with the word 
“refine.” We hope it is not what Stokowsky did to Bach or what 
Martin Opitz and the Pietists did to the chorale. We are reminded 
of Goethe’s remark to C. Fr. Zelter, when the latter informed Goethe 
that he was keeping great choral works by J. S. Bach in his cabinet 
and would not make them available for performance until he had 
corrected and improved them. Goethe retorted: “How can one improve 
on a great work of art?” 

Despite the fact that the Solesmes monks have done a marvelous job 
of anlyzing, synthesizing, and making available for posterity Gregorian 
chant in its true, authentic form, and despite the fact that the Solesmes 
monks have likewise uncovered for their own and for future generations 
the meaning of Gregorian notation, much still remains a mystery to us, 
and we are learning more and more from year to year that plainchant 
was not as “even” as is generally supposed. We have learned, too, that 
the medieval Church did not always sing plainchant in a very sub- 
dued and undramatic manner. However, it remained for others not 
identified with the Solesmes school to discover this last point for us. 
At any rate, it is interesting indeed to note that one of the most 
vigorous and dramatic hymns of the Christian Church, “Ein’ feste Burg 
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ist unser Gott,” is likely a descendant of Gregorian plainchant and yet 
at the same time a hymn whose character differs widely and radically 
from its likely antecedent. 

We urge our readers to purchase and read Dr. Liemohn’s book 
The Chorale—Through Four Hundred Years. While we have called 
attention to various instances where we must part company with the 
author, we are happy to state that our points of agreement far out- 
weigh those of disagreement. We thus heartily subscribe to a remark 
he makes on the last page of his book, where he says: “One is not 
convinced that our present hymnals are the product of both competent 
musicians and competent hymnists” (p.155). We look forward to 
reading further publications written by Dr. Edwin Liemohn, chairman 
of the music department at Wartburg College in Waverly, Iowa. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 8:26-39 


The difficulties of this pericope are notorious. They range from 
such incidental features as the number of demoniacs (Matthew’s 
version having two) and the name of the locality (Gerasa, Ger- 
gesa, and Gadara all being supported in each of the three accounts) 
to the central feature of demoniac possession itself; here, moreover, 
in a multiple form. A word of caution seems in order. The diffi- 
culties met in the study should not be carried into the pulpit. To 
explain demoniac possession as mere mental illness is always dan- 
gerous. In this story such an explanation would be disastrous, for 
the subsequent behavior of the swine is explicable only on the 
basis of true demoniac activity. As for the destruction of the swine, 
a feature of the account which many have found repellent, it should 
be sufficient to remark that the Gadarenes, too, were repelled. The 
repulsion, basically, stems from a refusal to recognize Christ as 
Lord, who has the right to do as He wills with that which is His. 
To say that Christ does not command the demons to enter the swine, 
but merely permits it, is to sidestep the issue. In all this the 
preacher will be guided by the principle qui excusat, accusat. What 
is wanted from this text, as from every text, is positive Gospel 
proclamation. That will almost certainly result if the theme is 
taken from Jesus’ words to the healed demoniac (v. 39): 


“WHAT GREAT THINGS Gop HAs DONE For You!” 


I 
The Great Things of God Are His Deeds in Christ 


A. The great things of God are deeds 
The God of the Bible is a “God who acts.” The Bible is the rec- 
otd of His activity. We often think of the God of the Bible as 
a “God who speaks.” Even then there is a dynamic, active element, 
for the Word of God is always a creative Word. When God speaks, 
things happen. (Consider only the Creation account.) 
758 
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B. The deeds of God are done in Christ 

Christ already present at Creation (John 1). When creative 
Word became incarnate, it became manifest that all God’s previous 
activity and all His subsequent activity, in so far as it concerns us, 
must be somehow related to this central act. In Christ God acts, as 
is demonstrated by 

1. The confession of the devils (v.28).— Confession of fear, 
not of faith (James 2:19). Recognized Christ as the Mighty One, 
who could confine them to the abyss of hell (v. 31). 

2. The witness of the healed demoniac (v.39). ... Note the 
significant turn: “What God has done,” “What Jesus had done.” 


3. The experience of Christians. . . . Christ has done for us 
what only God can do. Moreover, what Christ has done reveals 
God as nothing else can. 

II 


The Great Deeds of God Center in Christ's Victory over Hellish 
Powers 


A. The miracle in Gadara was a vitcory for Christ over hellish 
powers 

1. The scene.—In describing scene it will be difficult to im- 
prove on the concise yet vivid description in vv. 26-29. 

2. The malady. — Rehearse symptoms. Severe mental and ner- 
vous disturbance. After cure, man is described as “sane” (v.35). 
Yet no mere mental illness. A real possession by demons,' evident 
from the actual usurpation of the powers of speech (vv. 28, 30). 
A new personality, a new “I.” Since sickness is a result of sin, all 
maladies can be referred to the devil as a cause (Luke 13:11; Acts 
10:38); but this is manifestly a special case. 


3. The cure: (a) The word of power. Devils dispute Christ’s 
authority (v.28), suggest that Christ is anticipating the time of 
Judgment (Matt. 8:29), attempt to strike a bargain (v.32). Christ 


1 Nothing will be gained by describing at length the origin and nature of 
these dark beings. The N.T. itself is very restrained in its treatment of this 
matter. There are no elaborate descriptions and no speculative extravagances. 
It should be sufficient to note that, in the teaching of Jesus, demons are asso- 
ciated with the devil (Luke 11:17ff.) and that they are in all probability the 
fallen angels (Matt. 25:41; Jude 6). They are most assuredly not the spirits 
of evil men, who have died. 
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refuses to engage in dispute. Goes immediately to work speaking 
the word that heals. Cp. Matt.8:32. (b) The visible demonstra- 
tion of cure (v.33). 


B. The victory of Christ in Gadara was an instance in a general 
combat 

Christ's whole life, from one viewpoint, a struggle against Satan 
(1 John 3:8). The casting out of demons a strategic skirmish. 
Hence such a prominent feature of the Gospels. A proof that king- 
dom of God was invading the kingdom of the devil (Luke 11:20). 
A demonstration that the devil was unseated as the accuser at God’s 
throne, that the reign of grace had begun (Luke 10:18). Final 
and complete victory in the decisive deed of the cross (Col. 2:15). 


C. The victory of Christ in Gadara serves to illustrate his victory 
today 

1. Demonic powers are still active. — Symptoms in world and in 
our lives will readily suggest themselves.” True, actual physical 
possession rarely (I hesitate to say never) encountered today. But 
Satan, who entered Judas, is entering the lives of men and women 
in the same way today, Luke 22:3 (demonic activity and suggestion, 
however, does not absolve man from responsibility. Man willingly 
enters the great conspiracy against God (James 1:14). 

2. Christ is still the Victor.— Through the Word, creative still, 
Christ’s Spirit makes men new and leads them, repentant and 
healed, to Jesus’ feet (v.35). 

III 


The Great Deeds of God in Christ Call for a Response 


A. The Gadarenes responded with fear (vv. 35,37) occasioned by 


1. Selfishness. — Property vs. human personality and the human 
soul. Gadarenes saw healed man and Jesus, but they did not see 
their pigs. 

2. Self-willed independence. — Feared that such a Christ would 
become a tyrant over their lives. 


2 It may be legitimate allegorizing to compare the crazed actions of men 
today with single features of the demoniac’s behavior. Little imagination is re- 
quired to do this. 
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3. Blindness to God’s grace. — Saw only the relative evil and 
failed to see the immeasurable good. All of this is clearly con- 
temporary. 

B. The healed demoniac responded with loving gratitude (vv. 
38, 39) 

1. His motives were of the best.— Did not fear the aroused 
Gadarenes. Did not mistrust the complete effectiveness of the cure. 
Desire to accompany Jesus prompted by loving gratitude. But Jesus 
refuses to grant permission because 

2. His expression of gratitude needed direction. — Joyous, grate- 
ful home life and home mission work in the narrowest sense of 
that term. 

Conclusion: “What shall I render unto the Lord for all His 
benefits toward me?” 


Burlington, Colo. WALTER BARTLING 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 7:1-13 


God can use only humble men. If they are proud to begin with, 
God makes them humble. “Take me and use me after Thy will, 
While I am waiting yielded and still.” 


We cannot but note the humility of great religious leaders: 
Moses (Ex. 4:10; 6:30); Gideon (Judg.6:15); David (1 Sam. 
16:11; 24:6-15); Paul (1 Cor.15:9,10); Luther, Walther, to 
mention but a few. The life of Jesus on earth is notable also for 
its simplicity and the complete absence of the marks characteristic 
of many of the leaders of this world. With all their humility, how- 
ever, these men did not hesitate, upon the right occasion, to testify 
boldly. 

Our text makes clear to us that just as Jesus could not be turned 
aside from His purpose to reprove evil and to call men to repentance 
by urgings to self-glorification, so the Church, true to Jesus as God 
and Lord, must promote not itself, but the glory of God. Our text 
parallels under different circumstances the temptation of Jesus in 
the wilderness (Luke 4:1-13). 
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PURPOSE AND METHOD IN RELIGIOUS PROMOTION 


I 
Religious Promotion Can Serve a Useful Purpose 

A. Its purpose is not simply to publicize a certain group or gain 
support for a religious venture (vv. 3,4). 

1. Pride and selfishness are improper motives (Gal. 2:20). 

2. The danger is there to promote a cause without promoting 
Christ. Such danger is very real also within the churches (John 
13:35). 

B. Christ has no part in religious promotion that is not prompted 
by faith and a desire to help others (vv. 5,8; cf. 1 Corinthians 13). 


1. The feast of tabernacles at Jerusalem, one of the three great 
festivals, provided opportunity for display (Deut. 16:1-15). 


2. The “brothers” (possibly cousins or other relatives, possibly 
literal brothers) and the people in general were not clear on what 
Jesus came to do (vv.4,12). 

3. People today (also some within the churches) are not clear 
on what Jesus means to us and therefore evaluate religious promo- 
tion incorrectly and mistake its purpose (vv. 4, 11,13). 


C. Whenever people are brought to repentance, faith, and a 
godly life by our religious promotion, then we are doing what Jesus 
wants (vv.6,7). 


D. We have effort at promotion in our church locally and other- 
wise, and ought to have it, but we must always examine our motives 
and our methods (vv. 6,7). 

II 
Repentance, Faith, and Service in the Name of Jesus Are the Goals 
in Religious Promotion That Give Christ His Rightful Place 


A. The time best suited for recognition of Jesus for what He 
was had not come, and would not come, in the way the brothers 


suggested (v.6). 
B. Jesus’ reproof of the world was intended to call them to 
repentance (v.7). 


1. Christ-preaching churches will always reprove the world 
(Eph. 5:11; Psalm 26). 
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2. The world will respond with welcome to its own (v.6: 
“,.. your time is always ready”) but with hate to those who call 
it evil. 

C. The repentance and faith which Jesus sought to provoke and 
inspire in the hearts of people constitute the goal of the Church’s 
work in His name. 


D. The Christian churches, moved to unselfish service to others 
by Jesus’ love to them, can expect the same evaluation from people 
which Jesus received (vv. 1,6,12; Cp. Matt. 10:16-28). 

1. Some people will fight them desperately. 

2. Some will recognize the service to be to the glory of God. 

3. Some will praise the churches as worth-while agencies in 
society, equal to other humanitarian or moral agencies. 

4. Some will call them hypocritical failures. 


Il 


The Method Used in Religious Promotion Must Always Keep 
the Purpose in Mind (v.10; cp. vv. 16-18) 


A. Deceit, pressure, threat of revenge, gambling, slander, and 
violation of conscience for popularity’s sake are never methods in 
accord with Christian purposes (“Your time is always ready”; v. 6; 


cp. v.5). 


B. Financial drives, membership campaigns, fellowship dinners, 
Sunday school increases, are not end in themselves (relatives urged 
unworthy motives on Jesus, v.3). 


C. Promotion and publicity may be spiritually good for a con- 
gtegation, depending upon the motives, methods, and effects (Matt. 
5:16; 28:19, 20). 


D. The power of God active in His Word and in the lives of 
His followers brings men to Christ (Ps. 145:10-12). 

Conclusion: Show your repentance and faith in Christ by wit- 
nessing to Him as Savior. Others may not understand what Jesus 
can do, but do not let that confuse or disturb you. Imitate the 
humility of Jesus, and work patiently for the salvation of others. 

Portland, Oreg. OMAR STUENKEL 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JoHN 10:22-30 


In life and business we must be able to prove certain things. 
Therefore we make use of receipts and witnesses. 

What witness do we have for the truths that we hear in Church? 
The Jews raised this same question when they asked our Lord: 
“How long dost Thou make us to doubt? If Thou be the Christ, 
tell us plainly.” Jesus gives His own answer. 


THE THREEFOLD WITNESS OF CHRIST’S MESSIAHSHIP 


I 


The External Witness of His Words and His Works (Vv. 25-25) 
This demand of the Jews seemed to be reasonable. Actually 
Christ already had given abundant testimony to His Messiahship. 


A. His words. “I told you, and ye believed not” (v.25). At 
the very beginning of His ministry, Jesus went to the synagog at 
Nazareth. He read a beautiful Messianic passage from Isaiah and 
then said: “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears” (Luke 
4:21). He claimed to be Messiah on other occasions: for instance, 
when He said: “Before Abraham was, I am” (John 8:58). 


B. His works. “The works that I do . . . they bear witness of 
Me” (v.25). His words were not idle or presumptuous claims. 
His works give evidence for the truthfulness of His words. John 
the Baptist had sent messengers to ask Christ the question: “Art 
Thou He that should come, or do we look for another?” Here, 
too, Christ points to the evidence given by His mighty works (Matt. 
18:3, 3). 


C. Here, then, is factual and objective evidence for Christ as 
Messiah and Lord: His clear words and claims and His mighty 
works! Christians need never fear any questions that anyone may 
ask. We can point to the external evidence offered by Christ's 
words and works. 


D. The people who questioned Christ had heard His words, had 
seen His works or heard of them. Yet they did not believe. Their 
unbelief, therefore, was not due to any lack of evidence. Faith is 
not only a matter of the head, but of the heart! Only Christ's 
people have the most impressive witness for His Messiahship. 
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II 


The Internal Witness, Which Is Known Only by Those Who 
Follow Him (Vv. 26,27) 


A. “My sheep hear My voice” (v.27). Believers do not dwell 
primarily on the outward evidence. Above all else, they humbly 
hear the Word of Christ. By reading the Bible, and through faith- 
fully hearing God’s Word in Church, Christ’s people receive the 
most certain assurances that He is their Savior and Messiah. 


B. “They follow Me” (v.27). Only those who humbly and 
faithfully follow Christ can speak of real assurance as to His Lord- 
ship. The real proof of Christ is known only by believers. Those 
who truly follow Him are not plagued and troubled by doubts. 
“If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God or whether I speak of Myself.” (John 7:17). 

When once Thou visitest the heart, 
Then truth begins to shine, 


Then earthly vanities depart, 
Then kindles love divine. 


C. Outsiders and unbelievers should know that the outward evi- 


dence that they seek can never give the comforting assurance of 
faith. To all unbelievers we say: “The real witness lies before you. 
If you do not believe, you can never know Christ as His people 
know Him. ‘Oh, taste and see that the Lord is good. Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in Him!’” (Ps. 34:8.) 


Ill 


The Final Witness, Which Will Be Evident to All Only on 
Judgment Day (Vv. 28-30) 


A. No one can eternally harm Christ’s people or destroy His 
gtacious plans for them. They are safe in His care. “Neither shall 
any man pluck them out of My hand” (v.28). This means that 
they are also under the Father’s care: “No man is able to pluck 
them out of My Father’s hand” (v.29). “According as He hath 
chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4). 

B. The final proof of Christ’s Messiahship and Lordship still lies 
in the future. On Judgment Day He will say to His people: “Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 25:34). The full and 
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visible proof of Christ’s Lordship, which will be given on Judgment 
Day, will strike terror into the hearts of all who have rejected 
Him. His people, however, safe in His care, will rejoice at His 
great advent. 

It is the assurance of faith alone that satisfies our minds and 
hearts. “Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen” (Heb. 11:1). 

Chicago, Ill. JAMES G. MANz 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matr. 16:1-12 
BRINGING THE LORD JESUS UP TO STANDARD 


The theme, does that sound right? You say it is impossible, 
ridiculous, blasphemous? Sounds as though He has something 
missing, needs improvement. — To be sure, nothing to improve on 
Him. Not something which can be done, but which all people 
by nature think can be done. Common sin of the day with which 
Christ had to deal, and with which we deal today. 

In the text, people trying that very thing (v.1): “Master, we 
are not quite satisfied. You do not meet our standard of religion. 
Just one little miracle between our standing up and bowing down.” 
Whether they realized it or not, they would keep right on asking 
for more. If they can demand A, they will go to B right through 
the alphabet. No longer Christ’s religion but theirs. 

Not come because they wanted Him— because they did not 
want Him. Strange motive. No dearth of signs. Wherever He 
went, they were done. Summarized in Luke 7:22. In other words, 
it’s all a fraud. Act as though they had not been done. “O ye 
hypocrites! telling Me to do what I am doing. Open your eyes!” 
How obstinate can people get? Mark 8:12: “He sighed deeply 
in His spirit.” 

Lord holds His temper in perfect control: His answer (vv. 2,3): 
I have given you signs aplenty; therefore “no sign.” 

Still going on today. Step up to Christ, make demands, certain 
standards to be met before they accept. All start with #f. 

If No.1: If the Gospel, in might and power, makes the world 
a better place (expand), look how long we have had it! No 
such sign. 
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If No. 2: If important people would be impressed. Great major- 
ity do not accept. Not a good sign. 

If No.3: If Gospel came in a more intelligent way and did not 
embarrass, shame, humiliate people. No room for helping, only 
being helped. If it would compliment and praise people. No giv- 
ing, only being given. 

There are other ifs, but people are just looking for a hook to 
hang Christ. Men try to set the standard. Demand how God 
should do. Men presume the right and ability to formulate it. Act 
as if God gave no signs. 

In earthly things, give close attention to signs of their individual 
skies: the weather prophet, the stockbroker, the farmer, the poli- 
tician, the merchant, etc. Each knows, observes, his sky. But how 
many judge the times spiritually? When experts report on signs 
they see, all listen. When God gives report on man, sends His Son 
as Savior, does it all as predicted in O.T., it is nothing, not im- 
pressed. Even sign of Jonas (v.4), rising from the dead — their 
verdict — it does not come up to our standard. 

Fools! While they demand, Gospel performs signs before their 
eyes. 

Sign No. 1: Man-eating heathen in New Guinea quit cannibal- 
ism. Thousand natives on Sunday morning assembled in church 
they built themselves. Listening to the Jesus man, sitting sensibly, 
in order, no witch doctors. 

We say, “Look at these signs.” They act dumb, “Sign! What 
sign? Sign of what?” Well-nigh lose your temper, yell: “Sign of 
the Gospel, you hypocrite!” “Having eyes, they see not... .” 

Sign No. 2: War in Korea. We say, “Sign of God’s judgment, re- 
pent of sin, end of world.” Do not see it, only a sign of bad 
politics. 

Sign No. 3: Death comes to their house. We say: “Sign of sin, 
‘The wages... .’” “Why, all men die,” misinterpret; “no sign at 
all, rule of nature, we all have to go sometimes.” 

Sign No. 4: Television, coast to coast, “This Is the Life.” With 
waning of radio, we continue. 

What other people are to see, be sure to see yourselves. Times 
we yearn direct sign, critical frame of mind, not satisfied. Lord 
does not come up to our standard, expectations. Great temptations. 
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Those days coming for disciples. Warning, preoccupied with 
bread, signs of physical life. Lord concerned with signs of spiritual 
death (v.12). A little pinch of that demanding leaven will do 
great harm. Pick on one point. Insult Him. 

Paul prayed for Colossians (Standard Epistle of Day 1:9): “De- 
sire that ye might be filled with the knowledge of His will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding.” As we grow through the 
Gospel of the cross in knowing Him as our Savior, we shall find 
that He will give us greater faith and trust. 


Schaumburg, III. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 
THANKSGIVING DAY LUKE 12:15-21 


The rapid and almost total secularization of life in the U.S. has 
caused many to come to the Church, if at all, with much the 
same request with which the man came to Christ in Luke 12:13. 
In more than a forced sense this can be particularly true on a day 
like this. Whatever else a day or a season like this may bring forth, 
it must compel each of us to answer 


WHAT SHALL I Do? 


I 
The Land Has Borne Well (v.16) 
A. It should be noted that it is the land, the farm, the estate. 


1. While we express ownership, it is always a given one. 


2. This simple recognition must pose Paul’s question: “What 
hast thou that thou hast not received?” (1 Cor. 4:7.) 


B. It should be noted that the land did the bearing. 
1. The labor, the planning, etc., are ours. 
2. The fruit is a blessing beyond our control. 


NOTE: Surely it must be evident that no warping of the text is 
necessary to see the rich man as our rich country, his fertile estate 
as our extremely fruitful land. The bearing well is recognized even 
by governmental proclamation: therefore Thanksgiving Day. The 
answer to the question of the theme will be shaped to a large 
extent by the manner in which we digest Part I. 
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II 
Man’s Response to the Posed Question 

A. If he is a fool 

1. His emphasis will be on “my crops,” what I have been able 
to label as mine during the past year. 

2. His use of his crops, of what he has gathered, will be dictated 
by purely selfish motives for purely selfish ends. Here the “I,” 
self-determined, self-seeking, the purely sensory “I,” exalts itself to 
the position of God. Ingratitude always involves idolatry. The 
First Commandment the most sinned against of the Command- 
ments in our day, even on Thanksgiving Day. 

B. If he is wise 

1. He will see that his life does not consist in the abudance of 
things which he possesses (Psalm 49). 

2. His faith and gratitude toward God will make him rich to- 
ward God even as his real and expressed dependence upon God 
will be the measure of his gratitude. 


Ill 
God Has the Final Answer to the Posed Question 
A. ‘Thy soul shall be required of thee.” We are not the only 


ones who talk with self and plan with self (v.19). The self is 
summoned before God. 


B. “Thou fool” —if thou hast nothing but what thou didst 
possess, either meagerly or abundantly (Ps.49:6,7); for self 
always stands alone and naked when it stands before God. Hence 
the fool has nothing. 


C. “Thou wise man” —if thou art rich toward God, having 
what thou hast in trust from Him, being what thou art in total 
dependence upon His grace. This means knowledge of self as un- 
deserving and knowledge of God, graciously loving the undeserving. 

Conclusion: What shall I do? See God as the Father of Jesus 
Christ, that I may know Him as my forgiving Father, even the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning, and from whom therefore cometh down every good and 
perfect gift. What shall I do? Glory in God, who does the giving, 
and not in that which thou hast received. 


Minneapolis, Minn. WILLIAM A. BUEGE 
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MORE LUTHERAN BOOKSTORES 


The Lutheran (May 13, 1953) reports editorially on the enlarge- 
ment of the ULCA publications sales. We read: “The continent-wide 
chain of bookstores established by the United Lutheran Publication 
House had expanded steadily. To the four prewar stores (Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Columbia, Chicago) five have been added since the war. 
Latest on the list is in Austin, Texas, where the store opened in April. 
Others established in recent years are in New York City, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, and Kitchener, Ontario. Last month the ULC Board of 
Publication scanned the possibility for the next opening. Relocation 
of the Lutheran Literary Board store from Burlington, Iowa, to Des 
Moines was approved. The Midwest and Wartburg synods of the 
United Lutheran Church have transferred their interests in this store 
to the ULPH [United Lutheran Publication House}. Another oppor- 
tunity for ULPH service may be found in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Spanish literature for the Caribbean Synod would be provided there 
if the project goes through. The most expensive problem facing the 
Publication House, the board discovered, was what to do about the 
headquarters in Philadephia. Both the office building and the printing 
plant have become painfully snug as the board’s operations doubled in 
size since the war. A 1945 plan for construction of a large building 
to replace both old buildings was abandoned when construction costs 
leaped out of reach soon after a site had been purchased. A new 
location for the printing building outside the Philadelphia city limits, 
on a site big enough for eventual construction of an adjoining office 
building, was proposed by the Board of Publication executive secre- 
tary, Dr. H. Torrey Walker. Where and when and how were questions 
yet to be answered.” 

Meanwhile our own Concordia Publishing House reports far greater 


sales than last year, but with relatively smaller profits. 
J. T. MUELLER 


A PROBLEM AS OLD AS THE CHURCH 


is that of unburdening the ministers of the Word of the less im- 
portant non-spiritual activities that often tend to rob them of the time 
and to drain them of the energies that should be devoted to the “first 
things.” The emergency action taken by the primitive Church, re- 
ported in Acts 6:1-6, should sharpen the conscience of the Church 
of every age. 

770 
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A Chicago brother has kindly sent us the June, 1953, issue of 
Advance, the official magazine of the Diocese of Chicago (Episcopal). 
We note here that Bishop Wallace E. Conkling at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Diocese in the spring of this year brought this old 
problem, as it concerns the Bishop's office, directly before the con- 
vention, with a proposal towards its solution. He told his people: 
“No man can long endure physically, as this office is now overloaded. 
No man but will go downgrade intellectually, because of the pressure 
of ‘non-intellectual’ activities. No man but will fail ultimately also to 
fulfill the primary spiritual functions of the Office.” “Men Ordered 
and qualified for spiritual functions and leadership” are made “busi- 
ness administrators.” Mincing no words, he bitterly declared: “ “The 
Bishop is a good business man, a good administrator, could easily be 
a slogan for a Bishop and a Diocese to go efficiently to h 

Bishop Conkling’s proposal is that his Chicago Diocese establish 
a new office to be held by a sort of “lay suffragan” who is to serve as 
business administrator for the diocese. 

The Bishop did not forget to refer to “the Parish Clergy, who them- 
selves are often fighting unsuccessfully, the same problem on a smaller 
scale in the Parishes, where they, too, are doing too much business, 
and at the great price of less prayer, study, teaching, and spiritual 
counseling.” 

The Chicago Bishop feels that “to meet this need, successfully, might 
well be one of the greatest contributions to the life of the whole con- 
temporary Church.” 

According to the Living Church, July 12, 1953, Bishop Conkling re- 
signed, at the age of 56 instead of 72, because of ill health and the 
“increasing load of administrative duties, with less and less time for 
intellectual and spiritual pursuits.” 

God forbid that the time should ever come that the pastors and 
leaders of the Lutheran Church cease to chafe under the burden of 
“serving at tables” or that, if relief is provided, they fail to “give 
themselves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the Word.” 

VoB: 
MICROFILMING IN THE MONASTERY OF MOUNT SINAI, THE GREEK 
ORTHODOX PATRIARCHATE AND THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCHATE 
LIBRARIES IN JERUSALEM 


In 307 a Christian woman, Catharine of Alexandria, known for her 
physical beauty and her brilliant mental gifts as well as for her devo- 
tion to the saving Gospel, died the death of a Christian martyr. We are 
told that the Emperor Justinian built a monastery in her honor at the 
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foot of Mount Sinai, the monastery known throughout the world as 
that of St. Catharine on the Sinaitic Peninsula. Later on the angels, so 
the embroidering legend has it, brought Catharine’s remains to the 
monastery. Ever since Tischendorf in 1859 discovered there the im- 
mensely valuable Codex Sinaiticus of the Bible, written in the fourth 
century, the convent has figured prominently in works on Biblical 
manuscripts. The Biblical Archaeologist, published by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, in its May 1953 issue, carries a fascinat- 
ing article by Dr. Kenneth Clarke of Duke University, Durham, N.C, 
reporting on the recent expeditions to the library at Mount Sinai and 
the other two libraries mentioned in the caption. The article is illus- 
trated, and whoever would like to get an accurate idea of what these 
libraries offer and what it means to be the director or member of an 
expedition of this nature should obtain a copy of this issue of the 
Biblical Archaeologist. Copies can be obtained for 35 cents each at 
the following address: The American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Drawer 93 A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

The readers of this journal will be glad to receive a little of the 
detailed information which Dr. Clark's article contains in grand abun- 
dance. The expeditions in question occurred in 1949—1950. The 
one that had to do with Mount Sinai was under the auspices of the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man in behalf of the Library 
of Congress and in co-operation with the University of Alexandria 
(Egypt); the one that pertained to the libraries in Jerusalem was 
under the auspices of the American Schools of Oriental Research and 
the Library of Congress. Dr. Clark was the “General Editor” in both. 

From the sixteenth century forward many expeditions to the mon- 
astery at Mount Sinai have been carried out. Often the object was 
to find valuable mss. and to carry them off. Several times the scholars 
that visited had the aim of cataloguing the books and mss. stored there. 
The expedition of 1949—1950 had a different purpose. It had come 
to microfilm all the important mss. and in that manner make the 
treasures of the library accessible to the world of scholars. For once all 
the books and mss. were counted and examined, though the examina- 
tion usually, of course, had to be brief. While former expeditions 
often found the library in appalling confusion, the books and mss. 
being kept in four different places of the monastery and at times in 
topsyturvy condition, the recent expedition had no cause for com- 
plaint on this score; since 1945 the treasures are housed in new 
quarters which are adequate and kept neat and inviting. The number 
of printed books is somewhat around 10,000, the mss. number about 
3,300. 
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Let no one think that the mss. are all Greek. The great majority, it 
is true, are written in that language; but look at these figures, which 
Dr. Clark submits: Greek, 2,291; Arabic, 600; Syriac, 257; Georgian, 
88; Slavonic, 40; Ethiopic, 6. The Cod. Sinaiticus, mentioned above, 
which from the Monastery of St.Catharine went to St. Petersburg and 
from there to London, where it now is one of the prime attractions 
of the British Museum, is first referred to by a certain Vitaliano Donati 
in 1761. This man, writing in Italian, said that among the manu- 
scripts there is “especially a Bible written in round beautiful letters 
on most beautiful parchment sheets which are quite large, thin, and 
square” (translation submitted by Dr. Clark). The most valuable ms. 
in the library at present is the one called by Nestle and others the 
Sinaitic Syriac Codex, a palimpsest having as its original writing the 
Four Gospels in the oldest Syriac translation known to scholars. This 
ms. was written ca. 400. The text was not valued sufficiently to be 
kept intact, and so in 778 the Gospel text was wiped away and a 
writing called “Lives of Holy Women” was transcribed on the parch- 
ment. The oldest Greek ms. in the library now is a lectionary contain- 
ing sections from the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles, dating back to 
the seventh century and having a still earlier Greek text underneath 
whose identity has not yet been established. Among the mss. Greek 
classical authors are represented, too. The book and art lover will find 
mss. with rare illuminations and miniatures. Dr. Clark states that of the 
more than 500 mss. of Biblical text more than 300 are in Greek; 175 of 
these belong to the N.T. field, and their text “is now for the first time 
under study.” What this means for textual criticism of the N.T. can 
easily be seen. It is an inspiring thought that these treasures can now 
be studied in the quiet of American libraries equipped with micro- 
film readers and that no longer a wearisome trip through the desert 
amounting to more than 200 miles (the distance from Cairo to Mount 
Sinai as the crow flies is almost that many miles) is required. 

In Jerusalem the Greek Orthodox Church Library that was exam- 
ined was that of the Greek Orthodox Church Patriarchate with head- 
quarters at the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. To its own ancient and 
well-stocked library that of Mar Saba, a famous monastery in the 
wilderness of Judea, about twenty miles from Jerusalem, and several 
other smaller collections have been added. The number of books and 
mss. is about three fourths of that at St.Catharine’s. Imagine yourself 
confronted with 2,400 mss. in eleven languages, ranging in age from 
the fifth to the eighteenth century. Among the mss. that could be 
microfilmed was a complete N.T. in Greek coming from the eleventh 
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century and having not yet been registered in the lists of scholars. 
One of the great treasures of the library, fondly exhibited to visitors, is 
a ms. copy of the Apostolic Fathers, written in 1056 and containing 
1 Clem., 2 Clem., Ep. of Barnabas, the Didache, and the Ignatian 
Epistles, both those acknowledged genuine and the spurious ones. This 
ms. was found by Bryennios in Constantinople in 1873. 

The microfilming in the Armenian Patriarchate Library in Jeru- 
salem, which boasts 4,000 mss., concerned itself chiefly with such as 
are of artistic importance on account of their miniatures. 32 mss. were 
photographed completely; 22 of these yielded 432 miniatures. 

Thinking of the wealth of mss. containing Biblical text, many of 
them written not long after the period of bloody persecutions of 
Christians by the State when every effort was made to exterminate the 
Holy Scriptures, one is constrained to exclaim in admiring gratitude: 
Verbum Dei manet in aeternum! WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


THE MEANING OF ST. PAUL’S GRAMMA-PNEUMA ANTITHESIS 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (April, 1953) discusses the anti- 
thesis of gramma-pneuma in a scholarly article that deserves careful 
study. The author, Bernardin Schneider, O.F.M., of the St. Joseph 
Friary, Tokyo, Japan, carefully scrutinizes the text and context of 


2 Cor. 3:6, Rom. 2:29, and Rom.7:6, in which the antithesis occurs, 
quotes what ancient and modern exegetes have judged to be its mean- 
ing, and finally reaches the conclusion that in the antithesis gramma 
means the Law of Moses, particularly the Decalog, as the merely 
written norm of morality of the old covenant, while pyewma means 
the Holy Spirit, Uncreated Grace, as the internal principle of moral 
life of the new covenant. There is, as he thinks, in the given texts 
a parallelismus realis, and the principal interpretations of the antithesis 
may be reduced to two: (1) the interpretation which understands 
gramma as the material, literal sense and pneuma as the spiritual 
typical sense; and (2) the interpretation which takes gramma to stand 
for the Mosaic Law itself, that is, as the cold, naked, written Law, 
lacking any internal force to give help toward its observance, and 
pneuma as the internal active reality of grace produced by the Holy 
Spirit, the gratia creata, or preferably as the Holy Spirit Himself, the 
Gratia Increata. The first he calls the formalistic and the second the 
realistic interpretation. In the end he comes to the conclusion that 
pneuma in the antithesis always means the Holy Spirit. 

While the terminology of the writer may seem strange to a Prot- 
estant exegete, his explanation of gramma may be regarded as accept- 
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able, at least in Rom.2:29 and 7:6. In the first passage the Apostle 
argues for the inward, spiritual circumcision of the heart performed 
by the Holy Spirit, or the conversion of a sinner through faith in Christ, 
against the mere outward observance of the Law, as this was practiced 
by the unbelieving Jews. His argument is that he is a true Israelite 
who through the work of the Holy Ghost has been led to repent of 
his sins and put his trust for salvation only in Christ. The praise of 
such a spiritual Jew shall be of God and not of men. 

In Rom. 7:6 the Apostle’s argument is much the same. He declares 
that believers in Christ, who know that they cannot be justified and 
saved by the works of the Law and so trust only in the righteousness 
of Christ for salvation, no longer serve God merely by external obe- 
dience of the Law, nor from slavish fear, but in spirit and truth, that 
is, from love to Him and His will. The antithesis in these two passages 
is between the outward obedience of the Law and the inward, spiritual 
obedience which flows from faith in Christ, engendered through the 
means of grace by the Holy Ghost. There is therefore a real parallelism 
in these two passages. Strictly speaking, however, the antithesis here 
is not between the Mosaic Law and the Holy Spirit, but rather between 
the external, mechanical obedience and the inward, spiritual obedience. 

In 2 Cor.3:8 the parallelismus realis must be questioned; in fact, 
the antithesis is oriented to different poles. God, the Apostle says, has 
made him and his fellow Apostles ministers of the new covenant, not 
of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter kills, while the spirit makes 
alive. In the following verses St.Paul shows in detail what he means 
by letter and spirit. By gramma he means the Mosaic Law ministry, 
which is one of death, of condemnation, and of veiling the under- 
standing, while pnewma denotes the ministry of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which is the ministry of righteousness and which through faith 
in Christ removes the veil; for, as he argues: “The Lord is that Spirit,” 
that is, Christ is the Giver of the Holy Spirit, who through His re- 
generating work by the means of grace illuminates the darkened natural 
heart and converts it to faith in Himself. Hence where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty, that is to say, where the Holy Spirit per- 
forms His saving work, there men through faith are free from their 
natural blindness as also from death, sin, damnation, and all their other 
spiritual enemies. 

The writer at first vacillates somewhat between gratia creata and 
Gratia Increata, or the Holy Spirit. Does his exegetical predicament 
perhaps stem from the fact that Rome does not rightly distinguish 
between Law and Gospel? This predicament comes to view especially 
in his interpretation of 2 Cor. 3:6. J. T. MUELLER 
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LUTHER STILL SPEAKS 


For the observance of Luther Day in 1953, the Evangelischer Bund 
(headquarters in Bensheim, Germany) lists in a small pamphlet sixty- 
nine titles of new editions of important treatises by Luther, including 
forty-two investigations of Luther’s many-sided interests. In the list 
we discovered C. F. W. Walther’s Die rechte Unterscheidung von 
Gesetz und Evangelium, which our Synod republished in 1946. It is 
of further significance that translations of Luther's works are appearing 
in such Roman countries as Italy and Spain. In Italy, Guiseppe 
Santonastaso recently published a selection of Luther's chief writings. 
Luther's political writings were recently translated into Italian and 
appeared under the title Martin Lutero, Scritti politici, a cura di 
Guiseppina Panziera Saja, con introduzione di Luigi Firpo. The chief 
works of Luther were translated into Spanish by Manuel Guierrez- 
Marin. 

In Germany, Lutherstunden are again being organized for the benefit 
of the laymen. They are devoted to a study of Luther's devotional 
writings (explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, the penitential Psalms; 
selections from Luther's sermons; the Large Catechism, etc.) rather 
than his polemical treatises. We were much impressed at Oberursel 
when a student of the Seminary read a section from Luther's expo- 
sition of the Magnificat in each of the vesper services of the conference 
held August 5 to 9. Perhaps the time has come for a revival of 
Lutherstunden in our parishes! PAB. 


“SCIENCE AND THE EARLIEST COMMANDMENT” 


This is the title of an interesting article in the Review and Expositor, 
the theological quarterly published by the faculty of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary (Vol.L, July, 1953, pp.330—336). The 
writer is Dr. Carl Tabb Bahner, who is head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of Carson-Newman College and an active member of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. Besides his training in organic 
chemistry (Chicago, Yale, and Columbia) he also took the full theo- 
logical course at Southern Baptist, winning the Th. M. degree. 

The “earliest commandment” is Gen. 1:28, where God commands 
man to fill the earth and master it. The writer presents interesting 
statistics to show that we are making progress toward carrying out the 
first command. “It has been estimated that the human population of 
the entire earth in the time of Augustus Caesar may have been only 
a little larger than that of the United States today.” Recent centuries 
have shown a steadily accelerated pace of population growth. “The 
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world population of 1.1 billion in 1850 increased to 2.2 billion in 1939 
and to 2.4 billion by 1949.” Dr. Bahner points out that this increase 
seems to be due not only to an increase in the birth rate, but to reduc- 
tion in the death rate as a result of a new understanding of epidemic 
diseases. “The present rate of increase of the entire world population 
is such as to double the population within less than 70 years.” 

As to the second part of the “earliest commandment,” man has not 
made the due corresponding progress in mastering the replenished 
earth. “The two things must go together, for it is by mastering the 
earth that man can make it support a larger population.” The writer 
asserts that “the world can support many times its present population 
if we will learn how to take full advantage of its resources. We hear 
it said that the world is crowded, but if every human being on the 
earth were brought to one meeting place, the average county in the 
United States could provide standing room for them all, with room 
to spare.” 

An amazing story is unfolded telling how science is endeavoring to 
use the vast resources stored up in nature and is tackling the problem 
of increasing the production of food rapidly enough to meet the needs 
of a hungry world population, which is increasing by 26 million 
mouths every year. He closes his illuminating article with the plea: 
“Christians must not turn a deaf ear to the cries of the needy, echoing 
Cain’s cynical words, ‘Am I my brother's keeper?’ The scientists who 
are striving to obtain the knowledge through which the hungry children 
of the earth may be fed, as well as the missionaries who minister in 
Christ’s name to the multitudes, need your prayers. Pray for them!” 

Just after reading Dr. Bahner’s article the postman brought the latest 
issue of the Mission Call published by our Synod (Vol.I, No.4). On 
pages 8 and 9 there is a brief article on “the unique ministry” of a 
young layman from North Dakota, Mr. Reuben Tafelmeyer, who, for 
the past year, supported by funds collected by students of Concordia 
Seminary in St.Louis, has been working with our Guatemalan mis- 
sionaries as an agricultural technician. “This twenty-seven year old 
farmer is showing Guatemalan farmers how to raise chickens and 
how to grow crops. His task is vital in this poverty-stricken country, 
for it is difficult to live off the land there. Crops are poor, the chickens 
and cattle sickly. Disease and improper dieting cause many of the 
children and adults to walk about half-starved.” 


The steady increase of the world’s population means so many more 
souls to whom the Bread of Life must be brought. It means also so 
many more hungry mouths who cry for daily bread. So there is a 
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double challenge to consecrated Church people in man’s spiritual and 
physical need. Dr. Bahner, the scientist, Mr. Reuben Tafelmeyer, a 
trained man of the soil, each in his way is seeking to measure up to 
the challenge in the second area and so endeavoring to fulfill the 
second part of God’s “earliest commandment.” V.B. 


A WORD OF THANKS TO DR. ERNST KINDER 


The Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, published since 1947 
by the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany, contains in 
its issue of July 15 a farewell note by the outgoing editor, Dr. Ernst 
Kinder, under the title “Lutherische Kirche und Theologie.” In this 
farewell note Dr. Kinder briefly develops the guiding principles of 
his policies as editor of the Kirchenzeitung. What he writes of the 
relation of Lutheran theology to the Church is so well said that we 
have taken the liberty to translate this paragraph and are submitting 
it to our readers. Dr. Kinder writes: 

The old, but important and inescapable concern to which my suc- 
cessor will, I trust, bring fresh and vital thought is this, that Lutheran 
theology may not regard itself as a mere academic concern or as 
a private opinion or as a school of thought. It must rather remember 
that it is closely associated with, and responsible to, the Church and 
thus perform its task. I trust also that the Church will continue to 
execute its tasks guided not primarily by current events and passing 
moods and experiences, or by historical, ecclesiastical-political, and 
pragmatic considerations, but by the Confessions. . . . Much is being 
said and written in our day about the dangers of neo-orthodoxy and 
the clerical control of theology. No doubt these dangers exist. But 
one must not be intimidated by these dangers, but rather discharge 
one’s duties without fanfare, with a sense of responsibility, and with 
courage. . . . For the essence of Lutheranism is not the mere con- 
servation and anxious safeguarding of a store of realities, but its 
characteristic is also that it is charged with a sense of loyal and 
obedient responsibility. It is a joyful witness and the seizure of 
opportunities in the spirit of the true Gospel. 


In the light of this observation we understand why the Kirchen- 
zeitung under the editorship of Dr. Kinder attempted in its biweekly 
issues to highlight the distinctive theology of the Lutheran Church, 
to arouse the consciences of the readers to a renewed and deeper appre- 
ciation of this theology, and to submit theological articles which in 
content and diction exhibited a close relation to the life of the Church. 
For all this we are grateful to Dr. Kinder, and we invoke on him God’s 
continued blessings as professor of dogmatics at the University of 
Miinster. 
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May Dr. Kinder’s successor, Dr. Richard Eckstein, the former super- 
intendent of the Ev. Johannesstift in Berlin-Spandau, whom we also 
learned to know a few years ago, edit the Kirchenzeitung guided by 
the same lofty aims which actuated Dr. Ernst Kinder. P.M.B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The same General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. rejected an overture proposing to substitute “Holy Christian 
Church” for the phrase “Holy Catholic Church” in the Apostles’ Creed 
because, it was claimed, the latter phrase is generally misunderstood 
and wrongly identified with the Roman Catholic Church. Rather than 
make the change, it was said, the Presbyterian Church should educate 
its people in the meaning of the word “Catholic.” 


* * * 


At the biennial convention of the Canada District of the ELC, as- 
sembled in Edmonton, Alberta, June 18, a proposal to establish an 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada independent from its parent 
body in the United States was tabled because of the problems it would 
create with respect to the prospective merger discussions with other 
Lutheran bodies, also with relation to church extension and pensions. 
It was urged, however, that there be greater representation from Canada 
on international ELC boards. 


The world’s first Spanish-speaking Eastern Orthodox Church was 
dedicated in Dallas, Tex. Archbishop Brohdan of New York, head of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church, conducted the dedication ceremony. 


* * * 


Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, reported 
that the minimum stipend received by Anglican clergymen now is 550 
pounds ($1,540) a year, free of all charges, and that many clergymen 
receive more. * * * 


The Augustana Luther League will build a new primary school in 
Africa as its major missionary project for 1953. This announcement 
was made by Gordon J. Storaasli of Astoria, Oreg., president of the 
League. * * * 


In a mass meeting attended by 40,000 at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Franklin Field in Philadelphia, Methodists celebrated the 
250th anniversary of the birth of John Wesley, founder of their de- 
nomination. 
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(Not theological, but I think it is worth recording: ) “Boston. — 
After 5,200 delegates to the international youth conference of the 
Augustana Luther League left following a baked-bean supper on his- 
toric Boston Common, the city’s park department sent its usually large 
crew of workers there to ‘clean up the mess, which always results from 
such gatherings. But instead of sweeping, the workmen started search- 
ing. Look as they might, they could not find so much as a tiny scrap of 
paper. Officials of the conference were not surprised. ‘Why should 
the youth throw papers and debris around? Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,’ said one official.” . . . 


A spokesman for the Soviet Atheist Society in a Moscow Radio 
domestic broadcast heard in London said: The Communist party has 
“always been irreconcilably opposed to religion, always fought it in a 
decisive manner, and will continue to do so.” He charged that the 
opinions of “some” Communists, who hold that religion “does no 
harm,” are “entirely and utterly false.” The speaker said: “Religion 
propagates the principles of the bourgeois moral code, which is alien to 
Communist morals and the Soviet community. Religion diverts men 
from the struggle against the enemies of Communism, and the per- 
formance of religious rites diverts people from their Communist tasks.” 


Pope Pius XII is expected to issue a proclamation on the Feast of 
the Assumption, August 15, making 1954 an “extraordinary Holy 
Year,” in observance of the 100th anniversary of the proclamation of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception by Pope Pius IX in 1854.— 
Regular “Holy Years” are held every 25 years. The last one, in 1950, 
was extended for another year. Now, so soon after, an “extraordinary 
Holy Year”! The chief object of “Holy Years” is the offering and 
buying of indulgences. Once, about 1517, an overinsistence on the 
selling of indulgences led to a public sentiment that welcomed the 
Reformation movements. Is it too much to hope for such a reaction, 
at least in places, today? — Later news item: It is to be called a “Marian 
Year,” instead of an Extraordinary Holy Year. 


* * * 


The National Evangelical Lutheran Church (the Finnish Church 
affiliated with The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod) at the 55th 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, elected the Rev. J. E. Nopola of 
Ironwood, Mich., president, to succeed Dr. G. A. Aho, who resigned 
because of the pressure of other church business. Mr. Nopola has been 
the business manager of the Church’s publishing house in Ironwood 
for the last four years. THEO. HOYER 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN SPEECH. By Richard Francis Wey- 
mouth, M. A., D. Lit. Harper and Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
457 pages, 434X7. $3.50. 

This widely-known and popular translation of the New Testament 
originally appeared in 1903 accompanied by brief instructions to the 
various books and footnotes. The present edition, brought out by Harper 
and Brothers, contains only the English text of the New Testament ex- 
cept for a very limited number of section headings. The type is of a kind 
that can be easily read. The paper is thin, so that the volume is very 
handy. Quotations from the Old Testament are printed entirely in 
capitals. Both as to accuracy and literary quality, Weymouth’s translation 
of the New Testament still holds its place in the front rank of modern 
Bible translations. In view of the great interest which has developed in 
recent decades to have the Bible in present-day English, there will be 
many who will welcome this new printing of Weymouth’s version, which 
in late years had not been available in America in an edition without notes. 

GEORGE V. SCHICK 


CROWD CULTURE— AN EXAMINATION OF THE AMERICAN WAY OF 
LiFg. Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
155 pages, 544X734. $2.00. 

A provocative and timely little volume by the well-known author of 
Crisis in Education, who is adviser to Episcopal students at the University 
of Chicago and consultant on education to Bishop Wallace Conklin of the 
Diocese of Chicago. Dr. Bell paints a rather discouraging but factual pic- 
ture of the American way of life in this little volume. He agrees with the 
critical minority which “knows that we must produce and educate more 
understanding and more spiritually adequate Americans if we are to insure 
even our survival as a people” (p.16). He is not in sympathy with the 
unspiritual and uncultured majorities and insists that “social reformation 
never originates with majorities. Always there must be those who have 
the wit and the temerity to oppose the majorities. ... There must be those 
who resist our culture, the present culture of the Common Man” (p.19). 
Dr. Bell deprecates existing conditions in the educational world of Amer- 
ica and maintains: “It soon comes to pass that able administrators, out- 
standing scholars, great instructors, are sure of holding their jobs only if 
their ideas, writings, speeches, procedures, conform to the prejudices of 
whatever happens to be the group that maintains in power a prevailing 
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political faction” (p.57). He is equally critical of the Church because 
“the Church and its people too largely conform, uncritically conform, to the 
compulsions of our current culture” (p.98). “If the Church,” says the 
author, “is to help in restoring the world to moral sanity, there must be 
first revolt and recovery of moral sanity within the Church” (p.99). 

Dr. Bell is by no means unfriendly to the “Common Man,” but he does 
regret that the Common Man has not learned to see life in all its possible 
richness and has lost contact with that which is greater than himself. Cf. 
p- 152. For this condition not the Common Man himself as much as the 
churches and schools, the clergy and the teachers, of America are in large 
part responsible. How true also in the case of the Lutheran Church of 
America, which does not know the value of its great cultural heritage and 
so often ignores and belittles it! Those who have read Crisis in Edu- 
cation will hear many a familiar ring in Crowd Culture. That is perhaps 
to be expected and by no means necessarily indicates a lack of resourceful- 
ness on the part of Canon Bell, who also enjoys fame as a university and 
cathedral preacher in England, America, and Canada. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS. A centennial volume published as a companion 
volume to the synod history Grace for Grace, in commemoration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the organization of the first Norwegian 
Synod in 1853. George O. Lillegard, editor. Mankato, Minn.: Lu- 
theran Synod Book Co., Bethany Lutheran College, 1953. 207 pages, 
514 X8. $2.00. 

Much is contained in this centennial volume of our sister synod which 
will interest those who desire to inform themselves better regarding an im- 
portant phase of the history of the Lutheran Church in America. The book 
was published by members of “the small Norwegian Synod,” which was 
organized by those who refused to enter the Norwegian “Merger” of 1917. 
Following the editor’s Introductory Chapter, we find biographical sketches 
based on the lives of Herman Amberg Preus, Jakob Aal Otteson, Ulrik 
Vilhelm Koren. These were written in the given order by the Rev. J. B. 
Unseth, the Rev. J. A. Petersen, and the Rev. Chr. Anderson. Then fol- 
lows a seven-page chapter on “Dr. U. V. Koren the Theologian,” written 
by Dr. Sigurd C. Ylvisaker, the former president of Bethany College and 
Seminary. Three doctrinal articles follow which were written years ago 
by the sainted Dr. U. Vilhelm Koren, the former president and an out- 
standing theologian of the Norwegian Synod. The topics which served as 
the bases of these articles are : (1) What the Norwegian Synod Has 
Wanted and Still Wants (1890); (2) The Right Principles of Church 
Government (1899); (3) On the Use of the Word of God (1909). 
Koren was a sound theologian of keen insight, and it is not difficult to 
understand why our Norwegian brethren have for him the highest regard. 

Next follows an article bearing the title “The Great Divide.” It was 
written by Prof. George Lillegard, the editor and a member of the theo- 
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logical faculty at Bethany Seminary. The chapter is a defense of the stand 
taken by our Norwegian brethren and of others over and against present- 
day attitudes and developments along the lines of church union. The sum- 
mary and gist of Professor Lillegard’s remarks may be found on pages 161, 
162, where he says: 


There are signs that the Synodical Conference no longer stands united on 
such issues as those discussed above. It may be that the great majority of 
Lutherans in this country will join hands with those who want more liberty 
in matters of doctrine than the Bible allows. It may be that our “little 
Norwegian Synod” will become more than ever before an anomaly in the 
Lutheran ranks. “It has no right to exist” — this was the judgment passed 
upon it at the time of its birth as a re-organized Norwegian Synod in 1918. 
It represents only a stubborn remnant, cast in hard, unbreakable molds, 
of a Lutheranism which has lost touch with the main stream of Lutheran 
life and thought — so say “representative leaders” of the church today. It 
has no future. The world passes it by unnoticed. — Some may ask: Why, 
then, struggle against the mighty tide of unionism, indifferentism, and 
latitudinarianism which seems to have engulfed the Church of the Refor- 
mation to such a large extent today? . . . The Norwegian Synod has been, 
and is, contending for doctrines of Holy Writ, which it has no right to sac- 
rifice on the altar of a unionistic peace. We are bound by the Word of God. 
That Word teaches us to look away from “majorities” and prevailing winds 
and currents of doctrine and to stand alone, if need be, against both em- 
peror, Pope, and the hydra-headed mob. Scripture nowhere tells us to give 
up disputed points of doctrine in order to unite the Church of Christ on 
earth. But it does command us to “buy the truth and sell it not,” Prov. 
23:23; to “beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees,” Matt. 
16:6; to “contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints,” 
Jude 5. 


The closing section of Faith of Our Fathers consists of historical articles. 
The captions of these are: “The Last Ten Years,” by the editor; “Chronolog- 
ical Table,” by The Rev. T. N. Teigen; “Centennial Ode,” by Prof. N. A. 
Madson, D.D.; “Essays Read at Synod Conventions”; and “The Synod’s 
Pastors and Professors,” 1918—1953. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


EVENING BELLS AT BETHANY. Volume II. By Norman A. Madson. Man- 
kato, Minn.: Lutheran Synod Book Co., 1952. 216 pages, 54% x8. 
$2.50. 

The publication of this volume is a direct result of the success of the 
first volume of Evening Bells at Bethany, whose entire edition was sold out 
before the year of its publication had reached its close. Like Volume One, 
this second volume contains chapel addresses delivered to the members 
of the faculty and student body of Bethany Lutheran College and Seminary 
at Mankato, Minn. 

That the meditations of both volumes were made available in book 
form is due to numerous requests made to this effect by the students at 
Bethany and their parents. This is indeed significant and testifies to the 
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spiritual integrity of said student body. In view of the fact that Dean 
Madson’s sermons are very doctrinal, direct, and frank, we marvel all the 
more and rejoice to realize that also among the youth attending the 
schools of America today there are oases in the barren wilderness of doc- 
trinal indifference in which nutrition and refreshment may be found which 
are pure and unalloyed. Having enjoyed the privilege of being a member 
of the faculty of Bethany Lutheran College from 1929 to 1935, the present 
reviewer still remembers vividly the chapel exercises conducted at Bethany 
at that time. They were the climax of the day’s activities, though con- 
ducted in the middle of the morning. Already at that time it was tradi- 
tional to conduct devotional exercises in which all parts were of a high 
order and well prepared. This included not only the address but likewise 
the hymns, the organ and choral music, and the brief but impressive Order 
of Service. Dean Madson’s meditations fit beautifully into a service of 
worship of this type. However, they fit into an impressive service of wor- 
ship conducted anywhere, whether in a cathedral, a village church, a col- 
lege chapel, or in a vacated grocery store which is used for worship pur- 
poses. As we have learned to expect from him, Professor Madson’s ser- 
mons are not only to the point but also evangelical, earnest, sincere, com- 
forting, trenchant, and interesting. The meditations of the present volume 
are pithy and short; in other words, they will prove useful also at the 
family altar in the Christian home. They cover a large variety of topics, 
but all have but one center: Christ Crucified and Risen again. In short, 
in this volume we do find good, sound preaching. Water E. BUSZIN 


SEX IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By A. Schmieding. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 158 pages, 512 by 8. $1.85. 

Here is a helpful book for those who are or should be interested in 
sex education, namely, parents, teachers, counselors, and church workers. 
The author manifests a broad and deep understanding of, and a sane 
approach to, the problems in this field. What we appreciate most, of 
course, is his thoroughly Christian and Biblical approach to this vexing 
problem, which is customarily lacking in books on this subject. Parents, 
who have the foremost concern but feel their inadequacy in this matter, 
will do well to peruse the book carefully and seek to absorb its undet- 
lying principles. One could wish that at least a sample of spoon feeding, 
a chapter or two containing practical demonstrations of the sex education 
technique on the early and adolescent levels, had been added. 

O. E. SOHN 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.: 
LivEs THAT GLORIFY GOD. Daily Biographical Meditations. By Amos 
Lundquist. 374 pages, 542X714. $2.50. 
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